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A SKATING SONG. 





The sound of the bugle over the hill— 
Ho! lads, Ho! 

The twang of the bowstring, silvery shrill, 
Across the waste of snow. 


Then busk ye, all my merry men, 
And arm ye for the fight, 

There’s many a heart now whole I ken, 
Will helpless lie this night— 

For who can brave a maiden’s glance 


b Or ward her dear device— 
| a What time the moonbeams are adance 
Along the diamond ice? 


The gallant rush as the squadrons wheel— 
Away! lads, away! 

The rollicking call and the ring of steel— 

Ah! but the world is gay, 
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So, merry men, lay down your arms 
And quit a vanquished field, 
For we are bound by stronger charms 
Than Baron Frost can wield. 
The icy chains of doughty Jack 
Must vanish at a breath, - 
But these fond ties we wear, alack ! 
Shall hold us to the death. 


Dan Cupid’s bow is never still— 
And like a bell 

Sounds Love’s light laughter over the hill— 
A sweet farewell. 


—David Potter. 


PRESS CENSORSHIP IN TURKEY. 





The eyes of the world are turned toward the Orient to- 
day. We are on the eve of stirring scenes. The “tears of 
Armenia” are rising into a mighty flood which seems des- 
tined to drive the Turkish oppressor from his palace, aye, 
even the Sultan from his throne. It is with the recogni- 
tion that the attention of the civilized nations of the earth 
is turned toward the state of government under the Otto- 
man Empire to-day, and with the desire to record a few 
actual facts regarding the freedom of the press in Turkey 
that this article is penned. 

Since 1870 three different laws have been passed in 


furkey regulating the publication and sale of books and 
newspapers. Each has been more oppressive than its pre- 
decessor. According to the last, which entered into effect 1- 


in January, 1895, the list of subjects, and even of phrases 
and words, which is proscribed is so large and so broad in 
its reach that an official, if so disposed, can suppress al] 
Christian literature. 
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A word as to the board of censorship and to the system 
of its working. Formerly, under two departments of the 
government, the Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry 

‘ of Public Instruction, there were two boards of censorship, 
that of the newspaper press being subordinate to the former, 
and that of the book press to the latter department. A 
change has, however, been made by the law of last Janu- 


ary placing both under the Minister of the Interior. It 
must be remembered that this censorship does not apply 
only to publications within the Turkish empire but to all 
literature brought within its confines. The superior coun- 
cil of censors are Mohammedans, and, while a few of the 
subordinate readers have at times been Christians, their 
places are being rapidly filled by the former from the ranks 
of theirown faith. Of course nominally the law is directed 
against all that is politically or morally bad, but in the 
interpretation put upon it by the council at Constaninople, 
and by the censors in the different vilayats or provinces, 
every branch of Christian culture, every statement not in 
praise of the Sultan, every sentiment of love for freedom 
and liberty, are included. 

In general the censor in the vilayat is the man with 
whom most of the difficulty occurs. He isin the first place 
“part governor, chief secretary, and officially or semi-offi- 
cially a member (and generally a very active one) of every 
court in the vilayat where he holds office. When the gov- 
ernor is absent he rules in his stead.” He is open to bribes, 
and generally speaking, a shrewd and often an illiterate 
tyrant. He is always a Mohammedan of the strictest type. 

As to the method of working of the Supreme Council 
at Constantinople let us illustrate by taking up the case of 
any daily journal in that city. The mail is in the first 
place carefully watched, and in case any foreign newspaper 
contains an article which does not meet with the approval 
of the Imperia] government, all copies of that issue are con- 
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fiscated at the postoffice. Naturally all news which is of 
especial interest to the readers is thus cut out. The editor 
has to make up his paper with stale news from Japan, Aus- 
tralia, South America or any country whose interest in 7 
Turkish affairs is little. All telegrams coming directly are 
supervised before delivery. “Any statement regarding 
local crime, or of official oppression and misdemeanor is 
strictly prohibited.” A proof of the paper is made up and 
sent to the office of the censor, where, after a long delay, a 
blue pencil is run through any paragraphs which may not 
meet with the official approval. A second proof is also 
demanded, that assurance may be secured of the changes 
necessitated. In case of any protest or any disregard of 
the instructions of the censor the editor is liable to fine and 
imprisonment and his paper is “suspended for an unlimited 
period.” In order that we can appreciate how strict this 
supervision is we quote a leader from an issue of a Constan- 
tinople journal as it appeared after having passed through 
the hands of the officials: 


‘Signor Crispi appears to have achieved ..... . inthe... 

. Parliament by his speech on ...... in Sicily and the . . 

. conditions in general. In viewofthe ..... Extreme Left 
Bae: bie proclaiming . . . . inSicily . . .. it was highly desira- 
ee ort and an explicit statement.” 


As to the use of titles the regulations are absurd in the 
extreme. The title of “Empress of India,” in referring to 
Queen Victoria, must always be omitted, and only a Turk- 
ish term corresponding much to His or Her Highness can 
be used before the name of any foreign ruler. “His 
Majesty ” alone can apply to the Sultan. And here again 
the sickening and hypocritical adulations of the palace 
courtiers are required in the press. An editor of a Turk- 
ish journal recently referred to the Sultan as “ His Imperial a. 
Majesty the Prince of the Faithful and the Shadow of 
Allah upon Earth,” This was not considered as respectful 
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enough. In view of this admonition another editor, upon 
the thirteenth anniversary of the publication of his paper, 
- began his editorials as follows: 


‘*To-day our paper reaches the thirteenth year of its existence ; and 
we celebrate this anniversary in the reign of the finest pearl of the age, 
and the esteemed centre of the Universe; at whose grand portals 
stand the camels of justice and mercy, and to whom the eyes of 
the kings and people in the West have been drawn: the rulers there 
finding an example of political prowess and the classes, a model of 
mercy and kindness ; it is our Lord and Master the Sultan of the two 
Shores and the High King (Xhakan) of the two Seas; the crown of ages 
and the pride of all countries, the greatest of all Khalifs; the Shadow 
of God on Earth ; the successor of the Apostle of the Lord of the Uni- 
verse, the victorious Conqueror (Al-Ghazi) Sultan Abdul Hamid Khan : 
may God protect his Kingdom and place his glory above the Sun and 
the Moon, and may the Lord supply all the world with the goodness 
which proceeds from his Holy Majesty’s good intentions.”’ 


The above is literally translated. 

The accounts of Armenian atrocities in the 7zmes, 
Standard and Datly News were recently clipped before the 
Censor at Beyrout would allow the postoffice to deliver the 
European mail even to the Consulates. Some of the cor- 
rections are ridiculous inthe extreme. There is one which 
is vouched for by H. Anthony Salmoné, a man who has 
had much experience in Turkey, and who quoted it in an 
article in the Nineteenth Century : 

“A paragraph was published in an Arabic journal, re- 
ferring to the celebrated soprano, Madame Adelina Patti, 
wherein it was stated that she derived from her singing a 
yearly income of several thousand pounds. The blue pen- 
cil was hastily dashed across the lines, the reason adduced 
being that such news would ‘disturb the souls of the moral 
and loyal female subjects of the Finest Pearl of the Age!’” 
Another well-known instance is that of the suspension for 
some time of a Constantinople journal for saying that the 
King of Corea changed his cabinet as often as he changed 
his wives, this of course being supposed to be an attack on 
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polygamy, one of the sacred relationships authorized by 
Mohammed and the Koran. 

It may easily be seen that the freedom of the press is 
absolutely impossible, and in view of the Armenian troubles 
this supervision is to-day more strict than ever. 

The work of the Supreme Council in reference to the 
publication of books within the empire, and the importa- 
tion for sale or for private use of foreign books is still more 
outrageous. 

It was after great difficulty that the ambassadors se- 
cured permission for the importation and finally for the 
publication in Turkey of the Bible. 

There is, however, the case of a man in a village of 
the province of Biltis, who was punished in 1893 “ for own- 
ing a Bible published before the time when the official 
authorization was ordered to be printed upon the title-page 
of every book.” It was technically an “unauthorized” book, 
though shown to be identical with “authorized” Bibles. 
The above statement is taken from “Document XXXVI, 
Violations of the Hati Humayoun, a paper prepared at the 
request of Sir Philip Currie, British Ambassador to the 
Sublime Porte, by the Evangelical Alliance of Constanti- 
nople.” 

With characteristic absurdity, however, the use 
of Scripture words and phrases in other publications is 
often not allowed. We quote from a consular report to be 
found in the “Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1893:” “This censor insists that the scriptural phrase 
‘Kingdom of Christ’ may not be used by Christians * * *. 
The index list of Bible lessons for 1893 is simply a table 
of contents prepared by the British Sunday School Union. 
The censors have refused to permit the publication of this 
index list unless some fifty titles be erased or modified into 
a form at variance with the matter of the lessons, or ex- 
panded to a degree impossible in a brief table of contents. 
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For example: St. Luke iv: 14-21, ‘Gospel liberty.’ The 
word ‘liberty’ must be erased. Jeremiah xxxiii : 7-16, 
‘Sorrow turned to joy.’ This title must be suppressed. 
Haggai, ii: 1-9, ‘Encouraging the people.’ This title, 
which applies to the Divine encouragement given to the 
people in the work of rebuilding the Temple in the day of 
Zerubbabel, must be erased. Psalm xxxiii : 10-22, ‘wicked 
devices frustrated.’ This title must be stricken out. Esther 
iv : 1-9, ‘Sorrow in the palace.’ This title must be sup- 
pressed. Romans iv: 1-8, ‘Saved by grace.’ This title 
must be modified to read ‘saved from sin by grace.’ - Psalm 
XXXvViii : 8-15, ‘Hope in distress.’ This title must be sup- 
pressed. Joshuai : 1-9, ‘Fear not.’ This title can not be 
allowed. Romans viii : 31-39, ‘Rejoicing in persecution.’ 
This title must be erased. Romans xv : 25-33, ‘A benevo- 
lent object.’ This title can not be allowed to stand unless 
the object is stated.” 

Some departments of literature, such as standard his- 
tory, poetry, or any encyclopaedia treating of Mohammed, 
the Koran, Islam, or Turkey, any treatise on metaphysics 
of any extended character, any commentary on the Bible, 
or any theology, are absolutely proscribed by the censor, 
and smuggling must be resorted to if foreigners even are to 
beallowed to have the faintest semblance of a private library. 
The volume for children by Charles Coffin entitled “The 
Story of Liberty,” is contraband because of its title. “Such 
classics of English literature, for instance, as Shakespeare, 
Byron, Milton, Scott, are refused authorization.” 

There are many words which, irrespective of their con- 
text, are proscribed, such as dynamite, assassination, 
“all astronomical terms which might apply figuratively to 
the Star (Yildiz) Palace in which the Sultan lives, all 
words which might be construed to imply the truth of any- 
thing religious or political of which the Sultan does not 
approve,” in astronomy the word luminary must be used 
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for star, rights, palace, arms, king, bloodshed, hero, strength, 
courage, freedom, union, equality, liberty, and so on through 
the long list. 

It will not be jumping at conclusions to say that the cen- 
sorship of the press is no worse than any other part of the 
Turkish government, and it may be clearly seen that the 
existence of the Turkish empire to-day is a blot upon our 
modern civilization. America was much roused by Ken- 
yon’s articles on Russia. But there at least some common 
sense and recognition of Christian culture was to be found. 
How much more so must our blood boil at the story from 
Turkey! Any government which supports itself by thus 
throttling its subjects, and preventing education, culture and 
civilization from the slightest advancement must be surely 
doomed. In the words of Lord Salisbury, in his recent 
address at the Lord Mayor’s banquet in London: “Above 
all treaties, and above all combinations of external powers, 
‘the nature of things,’ if you please, or ‘the providence of 
God,’ if you please to put it so, has determined that per- 
sistent and constant misgovernment must lead the govern- 
ment which follows it to its doom; and, while I readily 
admit that it is quite possible for the Sultan of Turkey, if 
he will, to govern all his subjects in justice and peace, he 
is not exempt more than any other potentate from the law 
that injustice will bring the highest on earth to ruin.” 

—Alfred L. P. Dennis. 








Sra 











A Gap Girl. 


A GAP GIRL. 


I. 

The dawn rose slowly over the low hills on the east 
and bediamonded the mist that filled the Gap in the moun- 
tains on the west. It glimmered faintly through the tran- 
som of the Hampton kitchen and made the flame of the 
lamp that burned low on the table seem sicklier than be- 
fore. Between the lamp light and the faint light of dawn 
the bearings of the room could with difficulty be taken. 
The cook stove, standing in front of the great unused fire- 
place, loomed from the shadows in the middle of the room. 
In the corner between the fireplace and the stove sat the 
mistress of the kitchen smoking her morning’s pipe of 
peace. At the table where the lamp was flickering stood 
her daughter, making a clatter as she washed the breakfast 
dishes. The rest of the room was meagrely furnished. A 
few rude chairs stood against the wall and a small cupboard 
filled one of the corners. 

As the daylight grew, Molly drew aside the curtains 
from the back windows and opened the door. Then she 
blew out the lamp, pulled up the blind of the front win- 
dow and looked out. As she did so the gate opening upon 
the road clicked. 

“Lord sakes, mam, here comes Mis’ Ivins.” 

Mrs. Hampton’s pipe stopped short on its way to her 
lips, and an expression crossed her face which showed 
plainly that there were things more palatable to her thana 
visit from Mrs. Evans. There was a timid rap at the 
front door. Molly unlocked it and Mrs. Evans entered. 
She was a little dried-up old woman, who walked with a 
cane and wore a huge calico sun-bonnet. 

“ Mornin’, Mis’ Humpkins.” 

“Mornin’, Mis’ Ivins. Spare yer bonnet an’ hev a 
cheer.” 
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“Thanky, but I can’t set long. Thought I’d run down 
and see you a bit ’fore it got so hot. You mind the las’ 
time I come down arter eight? Well, when I got home I 
was that het up I thought sure I hed the fever.” 

“You don’t mean to say!” 

“Sure’s I set here. Sal she was right smart scared an’ 
was for hevin’ the doctor. But says I, ‘Sal,’ says I, ‘when 
I’m dead you kin hev the doctor if it ’s any satursfaction to 
you, but Ill swan if I’ll hev a doctor asking me sassy ques- 
tions as long as I’m alive,’” 

“That’s me, too. Hev a pipe, Mis’ Ivins? It’sa 
bran’ new one. I made John Stout throw it in with me 
last hand o’ smokin’ tobacky.” 

“Thanky. °T ain’t wuth while fillin’ up. I can’t set 
long. Ain’t nothin’ goin’ on ’round the station, air there?” 

“Nop. What’s the news up town?” 

“Nothin’ much—though they do say as how old man 
Pemberton ’s goin’ to take that wuthless dude nevvy of 
his’n an’ clear out this mornin’ on the train.” 

The pose of Mrs. Hampton’s pipe was expectant. 
“Now, don’t tell! An’ what might that be fur?” 

Mrs. Evans warmed to her story. “They say as 
how he has been sparkin’ one of the country gals too much 
to suit the old man. He said he wasn’t goin’ to spend a 
young forchen educatin’ a nevvy o’ his’n to hev him come 
out to his country place an’ go gallantin’ ’round with any 
‘country wench.’ Them’s his very words. My Sal, she 
was a goin’ past yisterd’y mornin’ when they was hevin it 
hot, an’ them’s his very words.” 

There had been a pause in the dish washing during 
this recital. When Mrs. Evans ceased there was an 
ominous crash among the crockery. 

Mrs. Hampton turned sharply. “Molly, you don’t 
need to chip any more o’ them cups. I paid fifty cents for 
six, with the sassers, last blackberryin’ a year ago, an’ here 
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come blackberryin’ ag’in, there ain’t but three as isn’t 
chipped!” 


“That’s jest the way with my Sal, Mis’ Humpkins— 
she’s that keerless! Why, I tole her las’ week I’d sooner 
trust a hull pack o’ boys to play hidy in my dish closet 
than leave her wash ’em x 

Mrs. Hampton smoked on in silence. She wanted to 
hear more about the rich man’s nephew, but she did not 
care to ask. 

“They do say it’s a station gal as John Pemberton 
sparks. Miles Daley seen him with a gal both you an’ me 
knows purty well, arter dark walkin’ down Weller’s lane. 
Now I mind it was Sunday night, an’ Miles he was goin’ 
home from Christian Endeavor. Molly, who led the En- 
deavor las’ Sunday?” 

Mrs. Evans was evidently cunning. 

“Mat Miligen,” answered Molly, and breathed more 
easily. 

“O, yes. I don’t see how I kem to forget. Sal tole 
me bout it. Sal says as how Milt Powers got off a grand 
prayer. I ’spose you know ’bout that, bein’ ’s Milt ’s 
always beauin’ you home!” 

“QO, I dunno.” 

“‘Sal says as how ther’ was n’t very many there. Did 
you count ’em, Molly? There was n’t no one to play the 
organ, an’ the singin’ was n’t good, neither.” 

“‘Molly,” said Mrs. Hampton, sharply, “I wish you’d 
git a move on with them dishes—I want you ter go fer 
blackberries to-day. The cherry jell is all sour an’ we 
ain’t got no spread at all for them harvesters comin’ to- 
morrer.”” 

Molly put away the frying pan, hung up the dishcloth, 
emptied the pan and took down a huge pail from a nail on 
the wall. 

“ Rether ugly day for berryin’. Snakes liable to come 


out.” 
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“Yes, but Molly, she’s good ’gin a snake any day. If 
we let the berries go on a day longer, ole Mis’ King she’d 
send them pesky brats of her’n to gether them all.” 

In the meanwhile Molly was ready. She stood in the 
door as if waiting to speak. Her sunbonnet hid her face. 
Her skirts were tucked well up, and her bare feet and 
ankles gleamed against the background of grass just out- 
side the door. Her pail swung on one arm. 

“Did you say as how them Pembertons was goin’ this 
mornin’, Mis’ Ivins?” 

“Yep. Why, there’s Milt Powers’team. He must be 
loadin’ bark. Reckon he’d like to give ye a lift as fur as 
ye wanted to go—furder, mebbe.” 

But Molly took the opposite direction from that taken 
by Milt Powers’ team, and Mrs. Evans would have felt 
much more satisfied if she had known the heaviness of 
Molly’s heart. 

“Wal, I must be goin’,” she said, as Molly disappeared 
down the road. 

“No rush, Mis’ Ivins.” 

“Yep. Sal said I should n’t stay until it was hot, fear 
I'd git all overhet agin. An’, Mis’ Humpkins, ’f I was you 
I'd keep me eye on Molly. It was her was out gallivantin’ 
with that young city good-fer-nothin’.” 

“Go ‘long, Mis’ Ivins. Yer own Sal ain’t so good, 
neither.” 

“ Mornin’, Miss Humpkins,” with an elaborate bow; 
“Take an’ come up.” 

“Mornin’, Mis’ Ivins; take an’ come back,”—and 
the door slammed after the tail of the Evans sun- 
bonnet. 

As Mrs. Evans went homeward she felt a keen 
sense of disappointment, and she prepared a rating for her 
Sal. And as Mrs. Hampton refilled her pipe she smacked 
her lips over some remarks she intended to make to that 
Molly when she came back. 
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II. 

The blackberry bushes were still wet with the mist 
that had hung over them all night, and each little stir in 
the air sent mimic showers to the ground. Up from the 
low-lying meadows eame the clear call of the bob white, 
rapturous with the coming of day. Far along the road, 
where the new red-painted iron bridge crossed the creek, 
might be seen the team of Milton Powers. 

As Molly heard the rattle of the wagon it seemed to 
be some relentless voice menacing her, and the bob white’s 
song passed all unheeded. She picked the berries rapidly, 
hopelessly. Each berry as it dropped into the pail said 
“Gone!” “Gone!” making her heart heavier as her fin- 
gers grew redder. She began to gather them at the lower 
end of the field, passing gradually to the upper, which was 
on the summit of a little hill. Her skirts were damp with 
the dew and her feet glistened as she stepped carefully 
among the brambles. 

When her pail was full she had reached the top of the 
little hill, where a low rail fence divided the field from the 
one adjoining. As she looked across the valley to the 
great Pemberton house on the opposite hill, her lips quiv- 
ered and it seemed as if the mist from the Gap had risen to 
screen it from her eyes. She rested her elbows on the top 
rail of the fence and buried her face in her hands. Uncon- 
sciously she listened for the whistle of the morning train. 

Suddenly there came a touch on her shoulder. She 
turned quickly, and then a great blush spread over her tear- 
stained face. It was Carl Pemberton who stood before her. 

“You are crying,” he said. 

“You ’re goin’ away,” she answered, drying her tears. 

“Do you care?” 

“Oh, some,”—coquettishly. 

“My uncle ’s a fool!” 

“Oh, Mr. Pemberton, you should n’t let on ter me ’f 
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you do think so. He’s got lots of money, an’ you’re his 
nevvy, an’ he ain’t got no son, an’ you’ll own the big 
house some day. You should n’t a sparked no‘‘country 
wench’”—maliciously—“so you should n’t. You ought 
ter hev some grand city lady—” But the tears came once 
more before she could finish. 

He came closer to her and put his arm around her 
waist. She smiled once more, but drew back and looked 
at him earnestly. The weak features of the youth seemed 
beautiful in her eyes. There was never a moustache like 
the downy growth on his upper lip. His clothes were be- 
yond expression. The white, shiny starched piece of cloth 
around his neck was a collar—that she knew. But she 
did not understand the blue ribbon which was tied in a neat 
bow beneath his chin. Milt Powers didn’t wear anything 
like that. Once, when he was on the grand jury at Cham- 
bersburg, he had bought a new sort of button which moved 
onahinge. It wasshiny, like gold, and of course if he 
had worn a ribbon under his chin no one could have seen 
the beautiful button. But she admired Mr. Pemberton 
from the crown of his empty head to the soles of his patent 
leathers, and as she gazed at the latter she knew she had 
never seen Milt Powers’ shoes shine that way. On the 
whole he did n’t seem like a youth who would rise so early 
in the morning for nothing, nor had he. The one and 
only daily train left the Gap at five fifty-two. When she 
turned her eyes once more upon the face of her dapper 
wooer she noticed a terrified expression there. He was 
trembling all over, and before she had discovered the reason 
for his fright he was safely perched upon the fence, calling 
to her, “Kill it!” She turned and saw a long, writhing 
rattlesnake approaching her through the grass. There was 
a broken fence rail lying on the ground. She picked it 
up and approached the snake cautiously. Before the latter 
had quite made up his mind to spring he was physically 
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_ incompetent to do so. When the snake was as dead as a 


snake can be in daylight, she broke into a hearty laugh. 
She turned to the young man on the fence, and an almost 
motherly look came into her eyes. 

“Thank you so much, dear Molly! Come up and sit 
down, Molly! I love you so!” 

Molly slowly climbed the fence and sat down. The 
young man’s arm encircled her unchidden this time, but 
his head lay on her shoulder. 

“ Molly, dear, were you ever in the city?” 

“Nop.” 

“Tt ’s a fine place.” 

“T ’ve hearn tell.” 

“Do you like big houses, Molly?” 

“ Yep.” 

“T have a big house in the city.” 

“ Ain’t that nice!” murmured Molly. 

“Would you like to see the city, Molly?” 

“Would n’t I!” snapped Molly. 

“Do you like me, Molly?” 

“T guess,” sighed Molly. 

“ Will—you—go—to—the—city—with—me, Molly?” 

“T don’t know what mom would say.” 

“She ’ll let you. You can come to me next week, and 
I can meet you at the station and you can—” 

“T don’t see how I kin. I— Why, when Et O'Neill 
was married it tuck her two weeks ter git ready—an’ I 
ain’t goin’ ter be married no quicker then—” 

A rather blanker expression than usual crossed Pem- 
berton’s face. ‘‘ Married!” he gasped. 

Molly blushed once more, but for a different cause 
this time. Her lips were pressed together and her eyes 
flashed ominously. She sprang from the fence and stood 
with arms akimbo looking at Pemberton. She said nothing, 
and he moved uneasily. She grasped him by the arm and 
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brought him down unceremoniously from the fence into a 
heap at her feet. 

His newly-creased, thin gray trousers were not much 
protection from the brambles upon which he sat. 

And then began a nightmare for him such as has sel- 
dom visited mortal man. His two hands were held fast in 
one of Molly’s so that he could not move them. With the 
other she raised the snake from the ground and passed it 
once, twice, three times before his face. Then she began 
to coil it around his neck. Pemberton was motionless with 
terror. 

When this was done the still silent Molly bethought 
of her berries. The bucket was heaping. Still holding 
her quondam lover’s two hands in one of her’s she reached 
for it. With her disengaged hand she pressed the berries 
down until the rich red juice had stained both hand and 
wrist. Suddenly she dropped Pemberton’s hands. As 
quick as a flash the bucket of berries was inverted over his 
hapless head. She pressed the bucket slowly and relent- 
lessly downward. ‘The juice of the crushed berries ran in 
streams down his face, under and over the shiny white col- 
lar, between the great coils of the rattlesnake, down the 
smooth surface of his shirt front, and dripped plentifully 
upon his thin gray trousers. 

Once more Molly stood before him, arms akimbo. Her 
eyes still blazed and her lips were shut determinedly. The 
bob white called across the meadows, and the rattle of 
Milt Powers’ wagon came from far down the valley. Molly 
relaxed. A smile crossed her face—an expression of joy, 
of shyness, of relief. Without a word she turned and 
passed down the hill. The rattle of the wagon was still 
ominous in her ears, but of good omen. She seemed to 
walk on the softest of moss instead of through the bram- 
bles. Quite accidentally she reached the road as the wagon 


passed. 
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“Hullo, Milt!” 

“Howdy, Molly? Want a lift?” 

“Do n’t keer if I do.” 

Molly was soon perched by his side on the top of the 
load of bark. Milt’s eyes were carefully averted. Molly’s 
feet swung to and fro impatiently. 

“Pembertons ain’t goin’ away to-day, I guess,” said 
Molly. 

“Why?” asked Milt, hopelessly. 

“T asked him not to.” Molly’s laugh as she said it 
went to his heart. 

“Molly! you ain’t goin’ to throw me over fur that 
wuthless chap, air you? O, Molly, if you go and marry 
him 4 

“T shan’t,” said Molly. 

“Molly, I know you don’t keer nuthin’ fur me, but—” 

“How'd you know Idon’t? You never ast me.” 

The lines dropped from the driver’s hands and the 
four mules went at their own sweet will. The jolting of 
the wagon was unnoticed, and neither heard the bob white 
calling across the meadows. 

“Molly!” 

“Milt!” 

Then she told him all. ‘An’, Milt, I must a keered 
more fur you the hull time. Why, the mustache he had!” 
Milt stroked his complacently. ‘“An’ the way he sot on 
the fence! An’ the way I sot him on the ground! An’ 
the snake!” Molly’s laugh drowned the call of the bob 
white across the meadow. 

“Milt!” 

“Molly!” 

“T don’t know what mom ’I!l say about the berries an’ 
the pail.” 

As Molly entered the kitchen door Mrs. Hampton was 
filling her pipe behind the stove.” 
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“Molly! You good-fur-nothin——— Why, Milt! 
Mornin’ t’ ye!” 

“Mornin’, Miss Humpkins. [I come ter ast yer fur 
sumpin’.” 

Mrs. Hampton pursed her lips. ‘ W’y,” she said, dis- 
couragingly, “what d’ye want ?” 

“ Molly.” 

“Molly?” 

* Yes ’m.” 

“T guess ye kin hev Molly.” 

“Thanky, Mis’ Humpkins. I ——” but the whistle 
of the morning train interrupted him. 

“There’s the keers,” said Mrs. Hampton. “Reckon 
old Mis’ Ivin’s home by this time. I’d hate orful ter 
hev her git overhet. An’ that Sal o’ hern Wal, I 
guess my Molly got a man fust, anyhow!” 

—Francis Charles McDonald. 








AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF MR. DOUGLAS 
ERTON. 





It was at a well-known summer resort on the Atlantic 
coast that Mr. Douglas Erton, gentleman-at-large, first had 
his feminine ideal presented to his ravished sight. He 
was seated on the verandah of his hotel on a sunny August 
morning, enjoying the grateful coolness of the breeze and 
lazily listening to the music of the orchestra within. He 
wondered idly how those youngsters—he was only 
twenty-four himself — could be so energetically foolish as to 
dance on such a warm day, and in the morning at that. 
He was beginning to drowse a little in his easy chair, 
under the soporific influence of the breeze and the melody 
of a soothing waltz, when he saw that which brought him 
wide awake in an instant, 
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Some people, as Mr. Douglas Erton reflected with a 
thrill of self-laudation, might not have perceived anything 
exceptional in the little group of three persons that 
appeared strolling slowly around the corner of the veran- 
dah and halted near him to gaze at the sea. Erton, how- 
ever, prided himself on his artistic appreciation of the 
beautiful, and was at once aware that here was an oppor- 
tunity for the fullest exercise of his esthetic propensities. 

Two of the three persons merited, in the opinion of 
their observer, but passing notice. One was an elderly, 
motherly woman, well-dressed in black, while the other, 
somewhat younger in appearance, was an angular, aggres- 
sive-looking personage, to whom Erton took an instinctive 
dislike. It was the third and central figure of the group, 
a young girl, that attracted the attention of the critical 
Erton. She was apparently some twenty years of age, tall 
and well-formed and most becomingly arrayed in white. 
Her face was striking—-a low, broad forehead crowned with 
a wealth of dark brown hair, a finely-formed nose and 
well-rounded chin were chief features which went to make 
up a wonderfully handsome countenance. It was not so 
much her beauty, however, which emphatically claimed 
Erton’s approval, for pretty girls are common at most 
summer resorts, as the charming air of naiveté and inno- 
cence which pervaded her whole appearance. This was 
especially evident in her eyes—they were large, gleam- 
ing with a soft brown lustre, and had an open, steady 
look, and even at times, as Erton would have observed 
had his critical acumen been a trifle more genuine, were 
almost vacant in their dumb appeal. 

This little group stood for a few moments in rapt 
contemplation of the ocean-view, while Erton was lost in 
admiration of the girl’s graceful movements and the 
haughty poise of her head. Suddenly, as if mysteriously 
made aware of the inspection to which she was being sub- 
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jected, the girl turned her eyes full upon him with a 
serene, uninterested gaze. Her action drew the attention 
of her companions to the man’s figure so close at hand, 
and at a word from the elder of the trio they slowly con- 
tinued their promenade, the angular personage giving 
him, Erton felt sure, a resentful stare as they moved away. 

In response to Erton’s inquiries, made with a well- 
feigtied carelessness as to the identity of the people who 
had so interested him, the clerk of the hotel could furnish 
but scant information. 

“T don’t know much about them myself,” said the 
clerk, whirling round the register with a practiced hand. 
“There are their names, you see. Mrs. Henderson, that’s 
the older one; Miss Albert, the peaked lady, and the girl 
is Miss Altran Ferris, she’s a beauty. I don’t know where 
they’re from, they only put ‘U.S. A.’ No, they don’t 
seem to know anybody, but keep right to themselves” — 
and the hard-worked clerk turned away to supply a room- 
key to an impatient guest. 

This was, indeed, all the satisfaction that Erton could 
obtain for some time, in spite of his eagerness to know 
more concerning the party. It had seemed to him, on 
first consideration, an easy matter for such an eminently 
respectable young man as he undoubtedly was, to secure 
an introduction to anyone whom he might desire to meet, 
but when it came to a practical application of this suppo- 
sition in the direction of Miss Altran Ferris, it failed 
signally. 

It was literally true that they knew no one, and all 
those to whom Erton applied, in the hope of finding some 
mutual friend who might present him to one or other of 
the three ladies, disclaimed all knowledge of them. Every- 
one had noticed the mysterious trio, but none had even a 
speaking acquaintance. They had apparently segregated 
themselves from the other guests with the greatest care, 
and sedulously discouraged all intimacy. 
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Mr. Douglas Erton was piqued, for he had been some- 
what overaccustomed to having his own way, and regis- 
tered a secret vow that he at least should not be excluded 
from so desirable an acquaintanceship. 

In his progress toward the fulfillment of this vow, 
however, he was compelled to resort to tactics which, as he 
frankly admitted to himself, were unworthy of a man of 
his position and experience. In vain during the next few 
days did he offer chairs at every opportunity with osten- 
tatious politeness. A gracious bow of acceptance from 
Mrs. Henderson was his only reward. In vain did he 
attempt to bribe the head-waiter to place him at the same 
table in the dining-room. That official was superior to all 
allurement, and declared such subterfuge utterly impos- 
sible. In vain even did Erton go so far on one occasion as 
to offer the latest novel to the angular Miss Albert when 
he happened to find her alone at the writing-table. A 
freezing refusal was the result. As for Miss Altran Ferris, 
she seemed singularly unobservant of the commotion of 
which she was the ultimate cause. She apparently took 
no interest whatever in the manoeuvres of the facile Mr. 
Erton, and never appeared alone in public, one or other 
of her older companions being always with her. Erton 
began to despair. 

At the period, however, when his prospects were at 
their worst, the consummation of his wishes was realized 
with proverbial certainty. 

He was strolling on the beach at the popular bathing- 
hour and was engaged in watching the lines of bathers, and 
dodging the bicyclers who rode up and down the hard sand. 
He was unexpectedly confronted with the spectacle of 
Altran Ferris accompanied by Miss Albert, whose angular- 
ity was displayed to the worst advantage in a bathing suit, 
just entering the water. Erton had not intended to bathe 
that morning, but the rapidity with which he sought his 
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favorite bath-house and donned his surf attire was a source 
of astonishment to the turnkey of the establishment. 

On entering the breakers Erton was careful to keep at 
a safe distance from the objects of his pursuit until he 
observed that Miss Albert, bewildered by the crowd and 
whirl of waters, had become completely separated from her 
younger companion. Approaching the latter by easy 
stages, Erton soon found himself in close proximity. Miss 
Albert was lost in the dim perspective. 

In such a favorable situation Erton hazarded a remark 
on the temperature of the water, looking straight before 
him as he spoke and apparently addressing this profound 
observation to a ship on the distant horizon. It met with 
unexpected success. Altran Ferris not only appropriated 
the question to herself with commendable insight and gave 
an affirmative answer, but also, to Erton’s delight, ventured 
an independent statement to the effect that the surf was 
unusually heavy. 

“Do you like surf bathing?” asked Erton. “I think 
I never saw you in before.” 

“Oh, yes, I like it,” she answered, “but Mrs. Hender- 
son won’t let me go in very often.” 

She spoke in a low, even tone, with aroccasional wav- 
ering inflection which seemed to Erton peculiarly agreeable. 
She apparently took it for granted that Erton knew all 
about her. ‘“ Perhaps,’’ thought that gentleman, “ she, too, 
has been making inquiries.” 

“Mrs. Henderson?” he continued, aloud. “Ah, yes; 
she is your aunt, is n’t she?” 

“No; she simply takes care of me,” said the girl, “‘she 
and Miss Albert.” 

“Your guardians?” asked Erton. 

The roar of the breakers made conversation difficult, 
and the girl looked at him as if she did not understand. 

“Is Mrs. Henderson your guardian?” repeated Erton. 
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“T suppose so,” said the girl. She glanced about her 
with a quick, pretty air of trepidation. 

“Miss Albert—where is she?” she asked. ‘You must 
not let her see you talking to me, you know.” 

“Why does she frown upon me—upon everybody— 
so?” demanded Erton. 

“Oh, there she comes!” exclaimed the girl. “I will 
tell you some other time. Quick!” 

Miss Albert could, indeed, be seen approaching through 
the lessening throng of bathers. She was peering anxiously 
about for her lost charge, although she had evidently not 
yet discovered her. Erton had no desire to await the 
arrival of the estimable guardian, so giving place to the 
claims of prudence he effected a masterly retreat. 

He saw no more of them that day, but the next even- 
ing while sitting on the verandah at a point which hap- 
pened to be almost deserted, he was gratified with the sight 
of Miss Ferris, for once alone and unaccompanied, tran- 
quilly approaching him. She accepted his proffered chair 
with calm politeness and responded pleasantly to his first 
commonplaces. She seemed, however, to have forgotten 
that she had promised the day before to tell Erton the 
reason of the ultra-exclusiveness which distinguished her- 
self and her friends, and Erton ventured to remind her of 
the fact. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, in an absent-minded way. “I 
belong to the Winton Seminary, and they do not allow us 
to see many people, you know.” 

Douglas Erton most emphatically did not know, either 
what the Winton Seminary might be or who were meant 
by “they.” Nevertheless, he determined it would not do 
to display such crass ignorance in the presence of one 
who evidently imagined the educational institution in 
question to be a household word. 

“Tt is a sort of summer school, I believe,” he remarked 
boldly. She regarded him with a wondering eye. 
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“No, it is always open, of course,” she said, coolly, 
“only now and then some one who has the means goes for 
a trip. That’s the reason Mrs. Henderson brought me 
down here, for she says the sea air will do me good. I 
don’t think I am sick, but she is always worrying about 
me.” 

Erton was a sensitive young man, and this reply led 
him to decide that he would ask no more unadvised ques- 
tions. He would thus avoid the risk of a repetition of that 
scornful glance, as it seemed, which had greeted his attempt 
at omniscience. He would cease to be inquisitive, and cling 
to safer if less satisfactory generalities. 

“You certainly do not look at all ill,” he said. 

She smiled frankly, as if appreciating the implied 
compliment. 

“Did I tell you,” she asked, “that we are to leave ina 
few days?” 

“Ts it possible!” exclaimed Erton. “Why, you can- 
not have been here a week! Think how little I have seen 
of you!” 

“ Yes,”’she replied, “ but perhaps that has been enough.” 

“ Ah, Miss Ferris!” cried Erton. 

Whatever else he might have said by way of protesta- 
tion will never be known, for even as he spoke two female 
figures loomed out of the dusk, and the voice of Mrs. Hen- 
derson gave utterance to but one word, “Altran!” with a 
severity that Erton would not. have believed her capable 
of. Altran Ferris sat as if indifferent or stupefied, one 
could not say which, but Mr. Douglas Erton, as he was 
afterward proud to remember, was equal to the occasion. 
He rose with a smiling bow. 

“Good evening,” he said. “This is quite the best 
place to enjoy the sea breeze. Miss Ferris and I 





“Altran!” cried Miss Albert in her turn, without deign- 
ing to notice the speaker. The object of all this exclama- 
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tion rose with a sort of shrinking dignity, and in a moment 
the three were gone, leaving Erton outwardly unmoved but 
inwardly exceedingly annoyed. He even swore softly under 
his breath—positively, he was beginning to hate Miss 
Albert. 

He soon regained his usual equanimity, however, and 
sat down to reflect upon the matter with due composure. 
The first thing that struck him forcibly was the implicit 
obedience which Altran Ferris rendered to her older com- 
panions. 

“Tt is surprising that a girl who seems as able to take 
care of herself as she does,” he reflected, “‘should let a couple 
of ancient characters tyrannize over her so. She did n’t 
even say ‘good-night,’ but went off like a lamb. And 
yet how scornfnl she can look from those big eyes,’’ he 
added, with a sudden recollection. 

Aside from the contemptuous treatment he had received 
at the hands of Miss Albert and Mrs. Henderson, the whole 
affair seemed unsatisfactory to him. He was displeased 
with himself, in particular, for the irregular manner in 
which he had made the acquaintance of Altran Ferris. 
“Yet it had to be done,” he soliloquized. He thought of 
the occasional childish cadences which marked her voice, 
and of the frankness which characterized her conversation. 
“To be sure,” he thought, “no doubt she sees I am a man 
who would never betray a confidence.” Yet, had she con- 
fided in him, after all? He remembered that he knew 
nothing definite about her in spite of her recent explana- 
tion. What had he learned from what she had told him of 
herself? Certainly nothing tangible. He was seized with 
a sudden qualm. What difference did it make to him in 
any case? Here was a girl whom he had known less than 
a week and with whom he had exchanged scarcely a score 
of sentences, yet he was as keenly analytical of her charac- 
ter and conduct as if the matter were of vital importance. 
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He had aiways considered himself of a singularly unsuscep- 
tible nature, and it would never do to be moved by the 
first chance comer. 

“T must go slow,” was his final conclusion, as he 
thoughtfully lit a cigar. “That girl is either extremely 
ingenuous or extremely deep.” 

The following morning Erton encountered Altran 
Ferris and her zealous protectors promenading the long 
verandah, as on the day he first beheld them. 

Mrs. Henderson and the young girl gazed straight 
before them as they passed Erton, as if unaware of his 
existence. Miss Albert, however, was not so oblivious, but 
glared at him malignantly. So vindictive, indeed, was the 
stare with which the angular lady favored him that he was 
thoroughly indignant. Although by no means of a pugna- 
cious disposition, he wished heartily that there was a man 
in the party, in which case there might have been an ulti- 
mate settlement of difficulties by pugilistic means. 

After dinner that evening, as Erton was passing along 
a corridor, he felt a light touch on his arm, and turning 
saw Altran Ferris beside him. 

“T want to ask you a favor,” she said, as if her pres- 
ence there was the most natural thing in the world. 
“Won't you take me sailing by moonlight ?”’ 

“T shall be more than delighted,” replied Erton, “but 
what will Mrs. Henderson.and Miss Albert say to that?” 

“T do not mean to tell them, of course,” said the girl, 
coolly. 

“Oh, very well,” laughed Erton. “Are you ready now?” 

“No; I will meet you at the boat landing in about an 
hour—at nine o’clock,” she answered, as she hurried away, 

As Erton walked down to the little inlet where boats 
were kept for hire, he turned over in his mind the peculiar- 
ities of the beautiful Miss Ferris and the gratifying prospect 
of an evening together which a moonlight sail afforded. 
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On reaching the boat landing he secured the services 
of a reliable old skipper who guaranteed his sloop as “the 
best and fastest boat on the island, as has often taken out 
ladies before.” . To Erton, sitting in the little vessel which 
lifted gently with the tide at the end of a short wooden 
pier, the silence, broken only by the lapping of the water, 
and the secrecy with which the sailing party had been 
arranged, made the whole affair have an air of mystery. 

He inspected his watch—it was just nineo’clock. He 
hoped she would prove superior to that lofty disregard of 
the passage of time so peculiar to her sex and would come 
at the appointed hour. He was not to be disappointed, for 
even as he framed the thought a girlish figure appeared at 
the head of the flight of steps leading down to the boat. 

“Miss Ferris!” exclaimed Erton, springing to his feet. 
“One moment and I will help you down.” 

This was the answer, delivered in the low, childlike 
voice he had expected to hear, which reached his astonished 
ears: 

“You need not come up. I have decided not to go to- 
night. I thought I would tell you, for you might care to 
know.” 

The voice and form were gone together. 

“Well, I’m dummed!” said the reliable skipper, with 
some emphasis. . 

But Mr. Douglas Erton, looking blankly after the 
retreating form, said nothing whatever. From which it 
may be inferred that Mr. Erton was very much surprised 
indeed. 

Erton was late for breakfast the next day, and after 
eating a leisurely meal he strolled into the office to secure 
a morning paper. The action of Miss Ferris had seemed 
quite incomprehensible the night before and he determined 
to clear his mind by a perusal of the newspapers and then 
to ascertain, if possible, the cause of the previous night’s 
desertion. 
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“Good morning, sir,” said the clerk, “ your mystery is 
gone at last.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Erton. 

“ Why,” said the clerk, “those people you were ask- 
ing about the other day, the beautiful Miss Ferris, as the 
people here call her, and her party. They cleared out this 
morning, bag and baggage—left on the early train.” 

“Did she leave any message for me?” inquired Erton, 
carefully smoothing his paper and shaking out the folds. 

“For you, Mr. Erton ?” said the surprised clerk. ‘No, 
sir; I thought you did n’t know her.” 

But the fastidious Mr. Erton was engaged in straight- 
ening his paper, which must have been unusually difficult 
of adjustment, and did not heed the clerk’s reply. 

* * * * 7 * * 

A month later Mr. Douglas Erton was temporarily 
established at a little watering-place known as Bellepoint, 
some hundred miles from his former location. 

After the hegira of Miss Ferris and her companions 
Erton had experienced an undefinable change in his enjoy- 
ment of surrounding pleasures. He was, be it understood, 
by no means in love with the remembrance of Miss Ferris, 
bnt he acknowledged without hesitation that if his propin- 
quity with the person in question had been of much longer 
duration a genuine passion on his part might have devel- 
oped. Nevertheless, he had not long indulged in vain 


speculation concerning the people who, meteor-like, had. 


crossed his horizon, but resolved to forget the matter with 
such resignation as he could command. This philosophic 
resolution, notwithstanding, had not met with the success 
it deserved, for, although he was able to control his thoughts 
to a considerable degree, yet he was conscious of a certain 
uneasy feeling which would not down. 

At length an impulse seized him to roam along the 
coast in an aimless fashion, stopping at various resorts— 
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with what object he did not allow himself to think. So it 
happened, in the course of his peregrinations, that he had 
reached the little summer-built town of Bellepoint, where 
he had decided to abide for a longer or shorter period. 

On the morning after his arrival Erton walked leis- 
urely along the board-walk, looking abstractedly out to sea 
and now and then at the faces of the passers-by, It was a 
beautiful day. He noticed how blue the sea was and how 
snowy-white the foam of the breakers. 

As the hour drew toward noon the crowd grew thicker 
and thicker, until finally it seemed to Erton that the people 
clustered especially about some object a little distance from 
him on the board-walk. At length he perceived that there 
was a regular procession slowly making its way through 
the crowd, which as it approached gradually took the form 
of a line of women and girls walking two and two. 

“What is all this?” asked Erton of a lively little fellow 
of ten years who had halted near him; “some sort of a 
show?” 

The boy addressed glanced up at his questioner with 
the superior air of one anxious to impart his knowledge. 

“Those girls?” said he. “That is the Winton Sem- 
inary for the Feeble-Minded.” The sudden recollection of 
a half-forgotten word shot through Erton with a sickening 
thrill. 

“What!” he exclaimed, fiercely, seizing the boy by 
the shoulder. “Did you say the Winton Seminary ?” 

“Yes, sir,” the little fellow reiterated, “the Feeble- 
Minded school. They ’ve come down from the city on an 
excursion.” 

Erton shrank back into the crowd as the line drew 
near. They walked two and two, old women and young 
girls, clad alike in plain gray dress, long white aprons and 
wide straw hats. Two and two they passed, in every stage 
of imbecility and childishness, guarded on either side by 
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staid women in black clothes. ‘The matrons,” thought 
Erton. 

Suddenly his eye fell on that which he had expected 
and dreaded to see. There, at the very head of. the line, 
was the angular Miss Albert, and beside her, her superb 
figure erect and magnificent, even in the coarse uniform of 
the school, her whole appearance, save for the vacant eye, 
seeming to belie the weakness of her mind, walked Altran 
Ferris. 

Asthesad procession swept unheeding by, two thoughts 
stirred Erton with piercing keenness—the one was the 
annoying consciousness of his own folly in not earlier 
recognizing the condition of the girl’s mind—the other 
was not for himself—the pity, the pity of it all. 

—David Potter. 





THE NORTHLAND. 





Song of the ancient world of fire and snow, 
Land of eternal mist and gloomy shore, 
Realm of old Woden and the Thunderer, 
Mother of poets, nurse of hoary bards 
Singing heroic deeds in words of fire 

To the chill music of the Northern wind. 


We love thy fierce strong hearts, thy men and maids 
Who lived and loved among the ancient woods, 

Thy rough-hand warriors and their royal lives, 

The gloom upon thy vast sad Polar sea, 

Thy poets breathe the spirit of their land, 

The dreary forest and the winter rain. 


Their time is gone. What matter now their deeds. 
The winter wind still sweeps around the capes 
And still the long surf beats upon the sand, 

The mists still linger and the cold rain falls 

Upon the marshes where they rest the while, 
Between the South wind and the gray North sea. 
—Charles Francis Dunn. 
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THE PRINCETON ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRO- 
TECTION OF UNDERGRADUATES FROM 
ALUMNI. 


The individual who was the founder of the associa- 
tion whose name may. be read above was seated in a room 
in Middle Dod. He was the President, Secretary and 
Treasurer of this organization, and in fact the only mem- 
ber. Be it remembered, however, that he was at present 
occupied in drawing up a constitution, and it was scarcely 
to be expected that, until its propoganda should be scat- 
tered broadcast throughout the college, applications for 
membership would overwhelm the clerks at the Princeton 
postoffice. Such is the lot of founders and reformers. 
Their work is not appreciated till long after the first 
wearisome days of conception and organization are past. 

The cares of life seemed to rest heavily upon the 
“only member,” and he frowned as he faced the sheet of 
paper lying before him, and upon which were inscribed in 
large and well-formed characters—“Constitution: Article 
I; Section I”—nothing more. 

Let us have a word though with regard to this yourg 
man, whose altruistic feelings had been so excited that he 
had been impelled to devote himself to the formation of an 
association whose object was to aid his college mates. He 
was not very old, only twenty-one; but he had reached 
that august period of life toward which hundreds of young 
men were looking with earnest longing. He was a 
Senior; nothing more need be said. Of his character or 
appearance it is enough to say that he was a typical college 
man, perhaps somewhat inclined toward esthetics in the 
mental world and to the social side of life. He was 
neither handsome nor ugly, but in spite of the burdens of 
his advanced age, the bloom of youth had not entirely 
departed, and that, even in our day, is regarded by some 
as somewhat of an attraction, 
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The work of drawing up the constitution did not pro- 
gress. A happy thought, however, had apparently come 
to him, for the frown disappeared, and rising he stepped to 
the mantle and therefrom took a photograph, then returned 
to his chair. As his gaze fixed itself upon the picture 
slowly, but surely, there spread over his face a smile. It 
was of a kind that a student of physiological psychology 
(special honors at Princeton) had termed a “punkin smile.” 

It is possible that the reader has now an inkling of 
what the ulterior motives at the basis of the foundation of 
this new association may have been. A word of explana- 
tion ought to be made to further enlighten him and, if we 
may be permited, let us ask him to listen to the soliloquy 
which, under the influence of the photograph, the “only 
member” was now murmuring. 

“T tell you it’s unfair—if a man is protected by law 
from the threats and blackmail of a stronger though 
unprincipled fellow, I don’t see why in the more delicate 
relationships of life as well as on its practical side there 
should be nothing to protect the younger and more inex- 
perienced from the encroachments of the man who has 
been out of college ten years. Why he is given an advan- 
tage by his age, his experience in society, his mental and 
social development that is simply incalculable. What the 
dickens does an older chap want anyhow with a little girl 
like her? Why, she’s nearly two years younger than I! 
That is part of the trouble of this civilization of ours. It 
may be wonderful and electrical ‘and all that; but it cer- 
tainly has many radical errors when the girl you grow up 
with, or your chum’s sister, "who only last year was in 
boarding-school, should by that ridiculous operation called 
‘coming out’ be placed beyond your reach. 

“Whenever you want to have a quiet little talk with 
her you find a young lawyer, or a chap who insists upon 
talking about the ‘street,’ or a dozen others, some of them 
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as old as thirty, who are forever interrupting your conver- 
sation and asking for the ‘next dance’ or for ‘that cotillion 
next Tuesday,’ when you know you can’t cut History of 
Philosophy on Wednesday morning to even appear at that 
‘function.’ I tell you it’s all wrong! And when you 
thought she liked you a little bit because she said she 
wore Princeton colors at the Yale game, you found a 
still more base betrayal had been engineered. For with 
whom of all men should she have gone to the game 
but Jim Taylor, that ’85 man who was so popular when 
he was in college, in everything that went on, played base- 
ball and all that sort of thing, and is now a promising 
young lawyer in New York. He’s on the Executive 
Committee of the Princeton Club, and is altogether a very 
well liked and social sort of a chap; dances and talks like 
a streak. I tell you it’s like thunder out of a clear sky to 
hear news like that. Why, she’s such a kid anyway, 
only nineteen! What does she want with an old bachelor, 
who is probably crusty and crochety, awfully hard to get 
along with. Why, there may be gray hairs on his head! 
That ’s a nice state of affairs, I must say. 

“And the funny thing about it all is that she is n’t the 
least bit rattled when the whole push come up and talk to 
her. She treats ’em just the way she treats me; sort of 
jollies ‘em up and says she ’ll see about that next dance; 
isn’t sure whether it’s taken or not. Now if I should 
treat an alumnus that way he’d call me fresh as blazes, 
and talk about the old Princeton spirit, and of the way 
they used to do things, and of how Moffat kicked those 
four goals in ’84 in the Harvard game, when I had n’t 
begun Czesar yet. It makes a man feel like a kid. 

“But what I don’t understand is why she laughed so 
when I told her of this idea of mine—an Association for 
the Protection of Undergraduates from Alumni. She 
laughed and laughed till I thought shed go into hysterics. 
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Of course I was only horsing, and it was n’t exactly polite 
of her to say—‘ Yes, somewhat on the plan of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Mr. Gerry ought 
to feel complimented.’ I thought I would jolly her up 
some more and sort of show my hand a little by drawing 
- up a constitution and by-laws.” 

Click! The letter-slot had opened and shut, and the 
postman had gone on his way, leaving a little blue 
envelope on the floor. The soliloquy was interrupted, and 
the “only member” hastened to open the missive. It was 
from his sister—the usual home news and then a post- 
script—“I -have just received a note from Laura (the 
original of the photograph) and she announces her engage- 
ment to Arthur Wilson, that good-looking young partner 
of her uncle’s. I don’t think he is a college man.” 

The fire in the grate burned a little more brightly, 
and as a piece of paper recently added to it wrinkled and 
charred the words “Article I; Section I” could be clearly * 
read. 

So died the Princeton Association for the Protection. 


of Undergraduates from Alumni.” 
—W. D. C. 





A SONG. 


This I learned from the birds, 
Dear heart, c 
And they told me in woodland words, 
Apart, 
And they told me true— 
That all their singing the summer through 
Was of you, of you, 
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This I learned from the flowers, 
Dear heart, 
In the dewy morning hours 
apart— 
And they sware it, too, 
That all their sweetness the summer through 
Was for you, for you. 
























This I learned from the leaves, 
Dear heart, 
On stilly, starry eves 
Apart— 
Though their words were few—— 
That all their sighing the summer through 
Was for you, for you. 


This I learned from the stars, 
Dear heart— 
From the Seven Sisters, and Mars, 
Apart 
In the boundless blue— 
That their light the lingering summer through 
' Was for vou, for you. — 





This I learned from my life, 
Dear heart— 
’Mid its storm and stress, and strife, 
Apart— 
(God knows it’s true !) 
That I need to love me my long way through, 
: Only you, dear, you ! 
—Francis Charles McDonald. 








THE PRESENT DEGENERACY. 


A THEORY. 










For the past few months “degeneration” and “degene- 
rates” have been flaunted through books and magazines 
until we have well nigh wearied of the words. The ques- 
tion is, however, in reality so novel and so timely that it 
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cannot fail to claim our attention. In this article we 
have no intention of reviewing the discussion as it now 
stands, nor do we propose to investigate the various argu- 
ments and propositions which have been advanced in 
regard to it. We wish rather to outline, somewhat crudely 
it may be, a theory which will explain the present cry of 
despondency and at the same time throw some light upon 
other phenomena now in mystery. 

In this age we could not open our discussion with a 
more conventional subject than that of evolution. This 
is a distinctively modern principle. The philosophers and 
scientists of antiquity obtained a glimmering of the idea, 
but the development was left in a great measure to the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Like all new dis- 
coveries, it is subject to extravagances and in danger of 
being introduced into spheres where it has no proper place. 
On the other hand, it is by no means certain that its full 
scope has yet been realized. In the first place, then, we 
wish to state a principle which has codperated with evolu- 
tion, and which has been almost completely overlooked— 
namely, the principle of heterogeneity. Where evolution is 
the development of a species along one line, heterogeneity 
represents a mixture of species with its consequent 
phenomena. The nature of these phenomena requires 
some elaboration. 

Heterogeneity is one of the first principles of life and 
action. Through evolution we obtain development, but 
the impulse and energy which causes the development is 
heterogeneity. This may best be illustrated by means of 
chemical experiment. No element of itself will give signs 
of activity, but by the mixture of elements the most vio- 
lent results may be obtained. Examples are too numerous 
and too well known to need specification. And that the 
same principle holds in other spheres scarcely requires 
proof. The laws of the various spheres of life are wonder- 
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fully similar, the analogies are always striking. As an 
example in human life we may mention the generally con- 
ceded fact that among highly developed nations children 
born of consanguineous parents are likely to exhibit signs 
of mental or physical weakness. We need not, therefore, 
be surprised to note the same tendency in races. It isa 
fact, easily substantiated, that the nations of the world 
which have been most successful are those of the most 
heterogeneous blood. A casual glance at history will leave 
this opinion which a thorough study will confirm. 

In Rome, of whose origin, among the nations of 
antiquity, we are best informed, we see clearly in legend 
and authentic record the marks of a combination of various- 
blooded tribes. With especial clearness this is illustrated 
in the tribes and nations following Rome’s downfall. Teu- 
ton and Roman met and mingled, and a stimulus was 
given to development which could never have come to 
these races standing alone. On the other hand, if we look 
at the Chinese and the various Eastern, Northern and 
Southern peoples which suggest themselves to our minds 
as having remained separate and isolated all these cen- 
turies, no such prosperity is found. 

But heterogeneity of blood will not of itself explain all 
the facts of the case. At the coronation of Charlemagne 
there was represented a union of Roman and Teuton blood, 
but much more. It signified also a synthesis of the old 
heathen manners of thought with the new conceptions of 
Christianity. So we find a parallel principle to the one 
just mentioned in a heterogeneity of ideas. This, as we 
should suppose, performs a function precisely like that of 
the mixture of blood, though in many cases it is less 
thorough and consequently less effectual. This principle 
has a remarkable verification in the fact that nearly all 
nations have, in their mythologies, accounts of foreign 
heroes to whom they attribute their first impulses toward 
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a higher life. In the world’s history, moreover, we find 
that national awakenings have, in at least the vast major- 
ity of cases, come from outside sources. 

So we see, and if more space were allotted us we 
could further substantiate the fact, that progress in nations 
has had its first stimulus in a mixture either of ideas or of 
blood. But there is a further consideration, namely, the 
part which evolution has played. This is fairly evident 
from what has already been said. In it we find the true 
principle of development. Where mixture is the life, 
evolution is the growth. At first the meeting of widely 
varied elements is likely to cause disorder. The confusion 
may be so complete that it will take years for the amalga- 
mation to be perfected; and the ruin may have been so 
great that even then it will take time for prosperity to 
return—all of which is fully illustrated in the times subse- 
quent to the fall of Rome, which have gone in history by 
the name of the Dark Ages. But the tide will one day 
turn; progress is inevitable. And this in turn will endure 
until the life-spark, imparted by the heterogeneity, has died 
out, when, unless some new element enters, decay is 
unavoidable. 

In this way Greece died her natural death. Rome was 
already too far spent when the new element entered, and 
died of a veritable influx of life. If a nation is strong 
enough to endure the momentary turmoil which the new 
element occasions, it continues its development. But it is 
a development along a new line. If the entering element 
is powerful enough and novel enough to stimulate activity, 
it is strong enough also to give a new current to the nation’s 
progress. We cannot but wonder what would be the result 
were one line of development carried on to its logical con- 
clusion. 

We here approach a new question, and one upon which 
we are not left in darkness. When Athens was at her 
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glory, the development was already far advanced. We do 
not find there a stirring commercial or military life, nor in 
any way asurplus of energy; there is high culture, polished. 
manners, thorough refinement. Enough energy remains 
for life, but there is nowhere an extravagance of activity. 
In art and in letters, however, we have perfection. Through 
preceding centuries, forms had been purified, ideas beauti- 
fied, till now we have “the ideal of the Greek fully ex- 
pressed” in the immortal art-products of the Periclean age. 
Then the process continues. Degeneration follows and 
stagnation. But in the midst of the decline a spark yet 
lives, showing itself here and there, and the expression of 
this further development we see in the transcendent genius 
of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. At last the spark dies 
out and all is darkness. In Rome the activity is greater, 
the commercial and military success is accordingly vaster, 
but also the art-worksand literatureare much inferior. When 
the process of development is so far advanced as to be on 
the very verge of decline, the finest art-work which Rome 
produced is begun. 

It is often assumed that such works are the result of 
some one man’s “inspiration.” So in the olden times all 
natural phenomena were held to be the direct work of the 
deities. But the Parthenon at Athens was no sudden crea- 
tion of a single mind nor was it built on the stimulus given 
by material successes. It was the culmination of a long 
line of such work, carried on through a gradual develop- 
ment for hundreds of years. So Plato has been spoken of 
as “a lake into which flowed all earlier streams of Greek 
T philosophy.” Such is the true history of the greatest 
works of all times; they are not the creations of one day 
nor of one man, but developed through successive genera- 
tions. 

There are, however, other processes which might be 
expected to give results similar to this, and which actually 
appear to act in a like manner. 
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In the first place we should expect that a man who 
isolated himself from the rest of the world and allowed his 
own mental elements to take their natural course of devel- 
opment would evince something much akin to natural 
genius. We are hence not surprised to notice a book pub- 
lished on “ The Solitude of Great Men.” It may well be 
doubted whether many of those recorded upon this long 
list would ever have been numbered among the great had 
it not been for this seemingly trivial eccentricity. We find 
a second process, also, which operates in much the same 
way. This is an intent and thorough application of one’s 
self to a particular branch of study. That the result is 
similar is a fact too trite and too well known to require 
statement. 

But there yet remains for our consideration a species 
of art-production, sometimes of great importance and yet 
not thus evolved. The class upon which we have been 
speaking is a class of “pure forms”—the expression of the 
perfection of development along one line. In addition to 
this there may be produced, as the natural expression of a 
heterogeneous age, a work of art which will, in its age, be 
accounted as great. And it will be so accounted for the 
very reason that it is the spontaneous expression of the 
times. But in a decade or a century, as the case may be, 
when “times have changed,” it will appear unnatural and 
insignificant. The other class of works, on the other hand, 
being “pure forms,”’will never become unnatural; they 
are permanently great. The former class, then, is what 
we may call “works of talent,” the latter “‘ works of genius;” 
the former momentarily pleasurable, the latter of equal 
pleasure for every age and people. 

It is in this way that there exists such error in con- 
temporaneous criticism. It is probable that unless we com- 
pared present productions with past, the work of talent 
would give us as much enjoyment as the work of genius; 
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so there has always been the greatest difficulty in distin- 
guishing them at the time of production. But on the other 
hand it is well known that the most uneducated can dis- 
tinguish them in later times. For this reason it is that, 
though the ablest critic cannot adequately measure a work 
at the time of its production, yet the best books invariably 
live. 

By means of this theory we have explained for us the 
calmness of greatart. This quality is seen in its perfection 
among the art-works of Greece, but in modern times as well 
it is a recognized fact that the more nearly we approach 
Greek perfection of art the more calm becomes the nature 
of our art-products. The explanation is evident. Perfec- 
tion in development comes late'in the process, when the life- 
spark is well nigh dead, and so, naturally, repose and dig- 
nity will take the place of restlessness and life. 

We see further, and this is more 2 Jropos of our specific 
aim, that in this way it will frequently be the most degen- 
erate age which will produce the greatest works. That day 
when the last spark of activity is just about extinguished 
will be the natal day of genius. To later generations who 
look back not upon masses but upon men, this will be the 
golden age. ‘That time when all is progress and activity 
will be lost to sight. So, when ancient standards are applied 
to present day productions and when material progress is 
forgotten, the most active and energetic of ages may be 
charged with degeneration and decline. 

This age is pre-eminently an age of international com- 
munication and relationship. Steamships and railway 
lines, books and newspapers, have made all ideas universal 
and all blood more or less mixed. The days of homo- 
geneity are over. Differences of language, climate and sit- 
uation prevent a world-homogeneity, ready facilities of 
travel and communication maintain a heterogeneity within 
the various nations. A perennial and universal hetero- 
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geneity has been established—a constant stimulus toactivity 
and a guarantee of material prosperity, but forever unfavor- 
able to the production of natural genius. Prophecy is at 
best only a guess. We have no intention of dogmatizing 
upon this matter, but such seems to be the inevitable ten- 
dency. Solitude and studious application still remain as a 
partial substitute for racial development, but the price of 
our modern prosperity we take to be the forfeiture of the 
highest genius. 

—jJohn J. Moment. 





JEANNETTE. 





I very well remember Jeannette as she was in those 
bright and happy days of childhood so very long ago, and 
in those later days when my life’s sun had not yet set and 
brought upon me this long and dreary Arctic night. The 
night into which only after these forty years there begins 
to shine a faint glimmering of the coming dawn and the 
suggestion of a brightness which shall not growdim. For 
I am old and weary, and it will not be long before there 
comés to me that messenger who comes once to each, for 
I have felt his soothing presence near me and almost heard 
the rustle of his wings, and I know that his face is kind 
and his voice as the sound of many waters; that his sum- 
mons will be gentle, loving, and I only long for him to 
show himself, to beckon and let me follow out over the 
waving fields and far, far past the mountain crests. Then 
when I have passed that portal and the door which swings 
not back again has closed upon me, it may be she will 
know my love, and she and I—— But who can tell of 
this? 

How those happy, careless days of childhood crowd 
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upon my memory, when she and I romped through the . 
fields together, plucking the early spring-time blossoms 
which shone in the fresh young grass like jewels sparkling 
in Flora’s diadem, or wading knee-deep in the cool, spark- 
ling streams, driving before us the startled, swift-darting 
trout, or wandering over hills all glowing with the red and 
amber tints of Autumn, and contending with the wild and 
timorous squirrels for the fruits of beech, or filbert or of 
hazel. 

Then there came those days, to me not perhaps more 
happy, but of more conscious happiness, when as youth 
and maid we walked our way together and the wise ones of 
the village nodded their heads and said old Mother Margo 
would have a son ere long, that Philippe was wooing Jean- 
nette. Then I became master of the village school, and 
after I had dismissed the youngsters from their daily tasks 
I used to take my way to old Mother Margo’s cottage, 
where I knew Jeannette was waiting for me, sitting on the 
steps under the rose arbor, with her little black cushion on 
her lap, into which was stuck a bewildering array of pins 
and crossed and recrossed by a hundred threads fine as cob- 
webs, which her nimble fingers wove into lace so fine and 
beautiful as was not to be found elsewhere in the whole 
province, of patterns so exquisite and wonderful, like the 
finest tracery of the Frost King on the window pane; and 
here we sat and talked and laughed, careless of all and 
knowing only our own happiness, while about us the roses 
gave forth their sweetest perfumes and the birds carolled 
their most joyous lays, while from out the open door came 
the whir and clatter of Mother Margo’s shuttle as it rushed 
backward and forward in her loom. 

Then when the week’s work was done and the quiet 
of the day of rest settled down upon us, hand in hand we 
followed Mother Margo across the fields whither the silvery 
bells of old St. Enurchus were calling us to mass; and here 
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the incense to my senses was not more sweet than was her 
presence by my side, nor did the clear notes of the sanctus 
bell call forth more holy thoughts than did the sight of 
her kneeling so humbly and so lowly there. And now it 
was, when all seemed brightest and most full of hope, that 
there came into our lives that cloud, which at first affected 
me alone, coming between her and me and hiding the sun- 
shine of her smiles and the light of her dear eyes from me, 
but later enveloping Jeannette herself in darkness and 
gloomiest night. 

It was one day in early Spring that there rode into 
our village a stranger, young and, as all the women 
said, most handsome. I well remember him as I saw him 
first, seated before the inn with his hat and gloves thrown 
upon the little table before him, with one foot resting upon 
a bench in front of him, as with half-closed eyes and hands 
behind his head he lazily leaned back in his chair. As he 
heard my footsteps on the pavement he opened his eyes— 
quick, restless eyes, and glanced at me under his black and 
heavy lashes with an uneasy questioning look which left 
his facile countenance as quickly as it had come. Evi- 
dently he considered that he had nothing to fear from me, 
and it pleased him to be affable. His thin lips opened in 
the peculiar, mirthless, vulpine smile of the sensualist, 
which consists of a curling of the upper lip and a drooping 
at the corners of the mouth. I liked not his looks, but 
when he most courteously invited me to sit beside him, as 
a stranger in the village I could not without unpardonable 
rudeness refuse him. He entered at once into conversation, 
the talk of a sated, cynical man of the world, mingling his 
pagan sentiments with oaths most strange and horrible. 
But when I entered a protest against them he took it in 
good part. He stared at me a moment in blank astonish- 
ment, then burst into laughter, and when this had subsided 
exclaimed : 
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“No offense is meant, I assure you. I did not suppose 
men were squeamish about such things. But you provin- 
cials are queer, cursed queer; you still pretend to believe 
in religion. Really, that is most amusing. In Paris we 
leave that for children and a few women. But every one 
to his taste, every one to his taste.” 

So he talked on, making some attempt to bridle his 
oaths out of consideration for my request, but I liked him 
no better as he proceeded. 

Finally I saw Jeannette coming up the road past the 
inn. My eyes sought her’s and his followed in the direc- 
tion of my glance. She smiled at me in her old frank way, 
but as her eyes wandered to my companion’s face and caught 
his glance she quickly cast them down and hastened on. 

“By the bones of St. Maximus!” he exclaimed, “what 
a beautiful girl! Who is she?” 

“A lace maker of the village,” I replied. 

“She ought to come to Paris,” he said. 

“Do they pay more for lace there?” I asked. 

“She would not make lace in Paris,” he replied. 

I liked not the smile with which he said this. I 
clenched my fists and could scarce refrain from striking 
him. 

“Good heavens, man, what a firebrand you are. Why 
do you take things so seriously?” he exclaimed. “I did not 
mean anything. Iam not throwing mud at your little 
rustic saint. What is her name, anyway ?” 

“Jeannette Louvoir” I answered unthinkingly, and 
then could have bitten out my tongue for having told it. 
The very mention of her name in his presence savored of 
blasphemy to me. 

He made no reply to this, but sat for a moment gaz- 
ing vacantly at the tip of his boot as it rested upon the 
bench. When he finally spoke it was upon an entirely new 
subject, and he soon gave me an opportunity of excusing 
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myself and entering the inn in search of Pere Jacquot, 
whom I found in the kitchen amidst his pots and pans. 

“Good day, Pere Jacquot,” I said. “I see you havea 
new guest, who is he?” 

“Oh, may the saints preserve us, Monsieur Philippe,” 
he answered, “I don’t know. He calls himself Antoine 
Henri de Chastennaire, but I do n’t think that is his name 
any more than it is yours. I fear he will do no good here, 
and I hope he will soon move on.” 

“Ves, I hope so, too,” I answered. 

That evening I went to see Jeannette as usual. I 
intended to say what had been on my lips for months and 
in my heart for years. I meant to tell her that I loved her 
madly, devotedly, that my life without her would be unen- 
durable, to tell her that she was the centre of all my hopes, 
my dreams and my ambition, and to ask her to be my 
wife. I thought she loved me, and I know she did; but 
not as I loved her. She loved me with an unimpassioned 
love, as a part of the surroundings of her happy, careless 
life, as one whose infancy and childhood were interwoven 
with her own, whose memories and whose experiences she 
shared, and she gave to me only such spontaneous, unemo- 
tional affection as she lavished upon the inanimate things 
about us, the fields through which we roamed, the hills we 
climbed, or the streams by whose green banks we roved. 
But this I did not realize till later, and she never knew I 
loved her otherwise than thus. 

That evening I found Mother Margo and her seated 
under the rose arbor, and here I joined them. The former 
welcomed me with her old-time smile and cheerful voice, 
but Jeannette seemed more quiet and reserved than usual. I 
sat down beside her and we talked of the little doings of 
the village, the news from the neighboring market town 
and of my school, until Mother Margo went into the cottage 
and left us alone. 
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For some moments there was silence between us, then 
Jeannette asked in a hesitating voice unlike herself: 

“Philippe, who was your companion at the inn this 
afternoon?” 

“T do not know him,” I answered. 

“He is very handsome, don’t you think, Philippe?” 
she continued. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“But he looked very grand, Philippe. Did you notice 
the beautiful rings he wore?” 

“Ves, and I thought he wore too many.” 

“But nobles wearas many, do n’t you think, Philippe?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“ And his beautiful silver spurs, did you notice those?” 

“No,” I answered, and how she could have noticed 
all these things in that single glance I could not then 
understand. I had not realized that love, though blinding 
one’s eyes to all that is ugly or unseemly in the loved one, 
whets them sharp as needle points for the discerning of 
all that is virtuous or beautiful. 

“T wonder who he is,” she continued. “You say 
you do not know his name?” 

“No,” I answered, for I felt confident I had not heard 
his true one. 

There fell a silence between us, broken at last by 
Jeannette. 

“You are very quiet to-night,” she said. ‘You have 
scarcely spoken a word, you barely answer my questions. 
You seem quite changed.” 

“Do I, Jeannette? I think not, but is there no change 
in you?” ‘ 

“In me, why no, I do not think so; why should there 
be?” 

“There should not be, but I fear there is.” 

“JT don’t understand your mood to-night, Philippe. It 
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is growing cool, too. I think I had better go in. Good 
night,” and she held out her little hand to me. I grasped 
it in both of mine and looked into her deep, calm eyes and 
longed to tell her what I had come to say, but could not, 
she seemed so strangely far away from me. I felt as ifa 
barrier had suddenly sprung up between us. I stooped 
and kissed her hand. 

“Good night,” I said, “and may the Holy Virgin 
guard you, Jeanne.” 

I turned away, and was quickly down the path and 
into the shadowy, star-lit road. It was here that the sense 
of loneliness came surging in upon me, the loneliness 
which has since been ever in me. 

I did not go to Mother Margo’s cottage the next day, 
nor yet the next, but the day after the force of habit was 
too strong, and I went. I found Jeannette working at her 
lace as usual. She smiled as I came towards her, and 
made room for me beside her. 

“Where have you been these last two days, Philippe?” 
she asked. “Mother has missed you greatly and has 
been asking for you.” 

“But you have not missed me, Jeanne?” I asked. 

“I? Oh, yes, I missed vou, too, of course. Why did 
you not come to us?” 

“T have been very busy with the school,” I answered. 

“Ts that all? I thought perhaps you were angry with 
me. But you are not, are you? You must never be, you 
know. I could n’t bear to think you were.” 

“No, of course not, Jeanne. Why should I be?” 

“T don’t know. I only feared you were.” 

After alittle pause she went on: 

“T have seen your friend since you were here,” she 
said. 

“ My friend? He is not my friend!” I exclaimed. 
“Where have you seen him?” 
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“Where? Here.” 
“Here!” I exclaimed, jumping to my feet. “Why 
should he come here?” 

“Why should he not?” she asked. “He was only 
passing by and saw me sitting here, and asked me fora cup 
of water.” 

“And I suppose he came in,” I said, excitedly and half 
angrily, “and sat down and talked and filled your head 
with all manner of nonsense ?” 

“ No, he did n’t sit down, at least not then. He only 
stayed a moment and asked a few questions about the vil- 
lage and the people, and was very nice and pleasant; then 
he wished me good day and went on up the road.” 

“But he came back again?” I asked. 

“Yes. In the afternoon he came back down the road 
and saw me sitting here with my lace, under the roses, and 
he stopped and asked if he might have a rose. I told him 
he might, and asked him to take whatever he pleased; but 
he said he only wanted one, and that he would rather have 
me pick it for him. He thanked me as grandly as I had 
been a princess giving him a kingdom. Then he said he 
had walked a long way that day and was very tired, and 
asked me if he might sit down and rest awhile. Of course 
I could not refuse so slight a request, so he sat down and 
talked to me ever so long, which was very good of him, 
was it not?” 

“T am not so sure of that,” Isaid. “And do you mean 
to say that you sat here ‘ever so long’ and talked with a 
man about whom you know nothing; whose very name is 
unknown to you?” 

“But I knew he was a gentleman, any one could tell 
that, and besides, I know his name. He told it tome. It 
is Antoine Henri de Chastennaire. Does it not sound grand? 
And his brother is a marquis and has a great fine estate 
and lots of seryants and carriages, and no end of fine things,” 
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“How do you know he was telling you the truth?” I 
asked. 

“There is no reason why he should not. It is not like 
you to be so suspicious and unkind.” 

“TI am not unkind, Jeannette, but I am suspicious 
always of what might affect your happiness.” 

_. Here Mother Margo came out and we talked of other 
things than Monsieur Antoine. 

A few days after this I was compelled to go to the 
neighboring town of Touloune, and having secured a substi- 
tute to take charge of the school, set out thither with heavy 
heart and many dark forebodings. When after an absence 
of a fortnight I returned I found that Chastennaire had 
insinuated himself into the good graces of Mother Margo 
as well as of Jeannette, and was a regular visitant at 
the cottage. Whenever I went there I encountered him. 
Jeannette was always cordial and kind to me, but her sweet- 
est smiles and her shyly loving glances were all for him. 
His treatment of me was marked by a consideration and a 
frankness which I had not been led to expect from him. 
He had too much confidence in himself, it seemed, and in 
his own powers, to be jealous of one who had been unable 
in all these years to secure the love which he felt he was 
day by day obtaining for himself. He could well afford to 
feel safe as far as I was concerned, and to disregard me in 
his calculations. 

Things continued in this state throughout the Summer 
and into the early Autumn. I was becoming somewhat 
used to it and I thought I saw what the end would be. I had 
seen how her love, like a creeping vine, each day wound 
tighter and closer about his life, and I knew then, if not 
before, that for me there was no longer hope, for the love 
of a good and virtuous woman is a hardy plant which will 
not die even though the object about which it has twined 
itself fail it and crumble into dust. In him I also saw a 
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change. He was less cynical, less heartless, and his smile 
had more of mirth than bitterness. I was therefore not 
greatly surprised when one evening walking home together 
from the cottage, he said: 

“Philippe, you have never trusted me, and perhege 
you are right. I have never been worthy of trust and I 
have come into your life like a thief in the night, you 
know not whence, yet I have done you no harm—nor have 
I harmed those you love. I have, indeed, secured the love 
of Jeannette, and she has promised to be my wife, but in 
this I have not harmed her or you, for I did not steal her 
love from you—you never had it—you never would have 
had it; surely you know thisnow. You may have guessed 
what my life has been. I did not at first attempt. to hide 
it from you. I felt noshame for it, noregret. Why should 
I hide it? But when I saw Jeannette, pure and good as I 
never dreamed a woman could be, I felt a change within 
me. I yearned for love and for a friend. I never had a 
friend, Philippe. I have had companions, masters or pupils" 
in wickedness, but never a friend who loved me for myself, 
and who when fortune frowned would not turn his back 
upon me scornfully. I did not believe that such a one 
existed. I now begin to think he may, and I want you to 
be such a friend. Is it not written somewhere that a man 
can leave the things that have gone before, and looking 
not backward, press forward to the attaining of higher and 
better things? For what higher good can I strive than to 
make myself worthy of Jeannette’s trust. and love? And 
will not you, Philippe, help me?” 

“Antoine, you are right,” I replied. “I have not 
trusted you. I have feared what you might do, and I have 
dreaded your presence here. But I now believe you are 
sincere, and I will be your friend. I will help you if I 
can.” 

“‘ More than tongue cay tell I thank you and am grate- 
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ful. As to Jeannette,” he continued, “I love her as I 
never thought I could love, I love her unselfishly. I would 
lay down my life for her. I will strive to make her happy, 
and as I deal by her may your God, her God, deal by me.” 

Thus he swore his oath and thus we made our com- 
pact, and both vow and covenant were kept most faithfully. 

So he and Jeannette were married in October, when 
nature is in her gala garb and the leaves are blushing with 
the ardent kisses of the still youthful northern breezes. 

Peacefully the Winter passed and the Spring came, 
gliding in with noiseless footfall, and Summer came and 
merged again to mellow Autumn, which waning, took with 
it a soul we loved, and hid beneath its leafy shroud the 
form of Mother Margo, who had fallen into sleep. 

Soon after this there arose one day within the cottage 
a feeble infant cry, telling us a soul fresh from. the hands 
of its Creator had entered there and taken its first steps 
on the road of human destiny. A little waif, so tiny and 
so helpless, and yet who grasped our heart-strings in his 
rosy fists, and held them fast as was Prometheus, bound to 
his rocky bed. These were the happiest days for Jeannette, 
rejoicing in the love of one who loved her and bestowing 
her mother’s care upon the little one who had come to them 
as a bond to strengthen and to sanctify that love. 

The white-robed Winter glided past unmarked save 
only by the change in Antoine, which became more notice- 
able as the days sped on. His eyes lost their wildness and 
those startled, reckless glances shot from them less fre- 
quently. He became more sober and more staid and upon 
his face there came an air of trust and human kindliness 
which had not been there before, and I thought I saw at 
last why Jeannette’s love had not been vouchsafed to me— 
that it had been reserved to reclaim that impetuous and 
misguided one from misery and distress. For not till this 
had been accomplished did Providence, ever more merciful 
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than man, allow the penalty for his sins to overtake him 
and the law of man to claim its rightful prey. 

It was one night in early Spring that I was awakened 
from my slumbers by a clatter of galloping horsemen upon 
the road before my cottage. I quickly threw myself from 
bed and reached the window in time to see dimly through 
the mist a company dashing down the road toward me with 
a clash of sabres which could betoken only soldiers of the 
king. ‘They paused not and were quickly lost to view, 
and as I stood there listening to the clatter of their 
horses’ hoofs growing fainter and fainter, and wondering 
what could have brought them here, I saw creeping from 
beneath the hedge a solitary figure, which, glancing fur- 
tively about him, came gliding stealthily to my door and 
softly knocked. 

“Philippe!” he cried, in a hoarse, startled voice, 
“ Philippe?” 

I recognized the man. 

“Antoine!” I cried. ‘What brings you here? What 
is it?” 

“Tet mein,” he said, “for God’s sake let me in! Be 
quick! be quick!” 

Hastily I descended and unbarred the door. He stag- 
gered in and fell into my outstretched arms. There was an 
ugly gash upon his brow and he was faint from loss of 
blood. 

“ Philippe,” he said, “you swore to help me. Help 
me now. Help me to dress my wounds and then to flee. 
My sins have found me out, Philippe,” he said. “I knew 
they would—but I hoped, I hoped.” 

Quickly I bathed his brow and brought the cloths 
with which to bind it; and as I worked he talked in a half- 
dazed way, partly to himself, partly to me: 

“T knew they would come some day,” he murmured, 
“but as each day of my new life dawned brighter than the 
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one before I said fondly to myself, ‘it cannot be to-day, it 
cannot be to-day.’ But to-night they came. I heard them 
as I lay awake, tossing and restless. I understood. I arose 
quickly and began to dress, but Jeannette heard me. ‘What 
is it, Antoine?’ she asked. ‘Hush,’ I answered, ‘be quiet, 
Jeanne, and brave. Someone has come for me and I must 
go out and meet him. But I shall come back again,’ I 
said, although I knew I should not. ‘Oh, love,’ she cried, 
‘what does it all mean? Something dreadful has hap- 
pened. What is it, dear, what is it?’ ‘Fear nothing, 
Jeanne,’ I said, ‘they will not harm you or him—’ little 
Antoine, I meant, Philippe. I caught her to my arms 
and kissed her—for the last time; oh, my heavens! for the 
last time.” 

A great sob shook his frame and choked him. I 
worked on with the bandages, and he continued : 

“She put her arms about my neck and kissed me back 
again, and then I felt her tremble and she lay lifeless in 
my arms. It was better so, much better so. I kissed her 
once again and laid her fainting on the bed, and hurried 
on, only pausing for a moment by the cradle where I knew 
my little Antoine lay sweetly smiling in the darkness. My 
little Antoine, who will live to hate and loathe and curse 
his father. 

“T hastened down the stairs and to the rear door of the 
cottage. I heard men whispering without, and knew I 
should have to make a dash for liberty and life. Noise- 
lessly I unlocked the door and suddenly rushed forth. I 
safely passed one, two, three of them, and when I thought 
I had escaped a fourth, whom I had not seen, drew his sword 
and struck me on the forehead. Dazed and blinded I 
stumbled on through the fog and darkness with them at 
my heels. They called to the others, and soon the whole 
king’s company had started on the pursuit of one wounded 
man. But I had a long start of the horsemen, and as for 
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those on foot they knew not the ground as I, and I led 
them by the roughest way and gained on them, and when 
I could not see them for the night I dropped behind the 
hedge, panting, breathless, and the first hastened on and left 
me, and the the others followed him, thinking I still fled 
before them, and when the last had passed me by I crawled 
to you.” . 

I let him talk on as he would, and did not question him. 
It was no time for questions. He had told me enough of 
himself from time to time for me to somewhat understand. 
He appreciated my silence, and spoke more directly to me 
than he had yet done. 

“Tt is good of you, Philippe, and kind not to question 
me. You will know all to-morrow. And if you could be 
the bearer of the news to Jeanne I should be glad. It 
would sound less harsh to her coming from you, and you 
could comfort her.” 

The last bandage was tied and he stood up. 

“‘Now I must be gone,” he continued, “and to you, 
Philippe, my first, my last, my only friend, what can I 
say? Thanks are too meaningless and too weak. A 
blessing from such a one as I would be a blasphemy. My 
heart is much too full, my mind too clouded to say what I 
would say, and so—farewell, my friend, my brother.” 

He held out his hand to me and I grasped it warmly. 

“Antoine,” I said, “do not go to-night; you are too 
weak, you would but faint. Stay here and rest, and then 
to-morrow 

“No, no,” he cried, “I cannot stay, they will be back 
again, and they would find me here.” He paused and hesi- 
tatingly continued: 

“Prayers do no harm, Philippe, if you would pray for 
me——”’ 

“T shall, I shall,” I cried. 
“ Farewell,’ he said, and quickly opening the door 
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Staggered out into the night. The mist and darkness 
closed about him hiding him from my eyes, and I saw him 
nevermore. 

When he was gone my first thought was of Jeannette, 
glone and fainting. I dressed myself and hastened out. 
When I came in sight of the dear old cottage I found it 
guarded and I could not enter. Within there was no 
light, no sound, and all was quiet as the grave and lifeless. 
The cottage stood a blacker speck against a sable back- 
ground. How long I crouched watching there I do not 
know, but until the dawn began to drive away the mist 
and call forth odd and ghostly shadows. Then I crept 
sadly back again. 

I had scarcely reached my cottage when I discerned 
a solitary horseman coming slowly up the road, and as he 
neared I saw he was a guardsman. He wished me good 
day, and I replied to him. 

“Tt has been many a day since we saw one of your 
uniform here,’’ I ventured to remark. 

“Yes,” he replied, “and we have had a brisk chase of 
it this night.” 

“And it is ended?” I enquired. 

“Yes, we found our man at last. We were clumsy at 
the first and let him escape us, and a fine dance he led us.” 

“You captured him at last?” 

“Captured him? No, his kind is not often captured; 
but he is safe enough and harmless enough now, I warrant 
you. A plucky fight he made of it, too. But he is dead 
now, and there is an end of a bad matter.” 

“So your work is done?” I said. 

“Yes, there is nothing left but to take away the 
guards from his cottage, where they have been watching.” 
“T know his wife,” I said, “may I go with you?” 

He glanced at me a moment as if wondering how I 
knéw the man he meant, then shrugged his shoulders 
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Then walking by his side I learned the whole of 
Antoine’s history, but I like not to dwell upon it. It 
has nothing to do with him who loved Jeanette and 
was my friend. It seems his name had been Antoine 
Lefevre, and that he had been a king’s officer who had 
lead a mutiny, and had been forced to flee with a price set 
upon his head. He became the reckless leader of a band 
of highwaymen and banditti who plundered and infested 
a western province. But when, some four and twenty 
months before, this force had been dispersed he himself 
had made good his escape, and it was only recently that 
information of his whereabouts had been received by the 
authorities. 

We soon reached the cottage, from which my companion 
ordered away the guards allowing me toenter. I found Jean- 
nette sitting with her hands crossed upon her lap, gazing 
vacantly before her. I told her what I knew as gently as 
I could, concealing nothing from her, for it was better she 
should know the whole truth at once, for sooner or later she 
must know it, and when grief is heaviest further griefs are 
better borne. Quietly she listened, as one who but half 
understood the meaning of my words. She shed not a tear, 
nor did a groan escape her lips, for sorrow, like a flowing - 
stream, is quietest where the deepest. 

Thus she continued for many days, until all that was 
mortal of poor Antoine was laid beside old Margo, and 
much longer. Even the infant cooings of young Antoine, 
such as are so dear to mothers’ hearts, could not bring to 
her pale lips a smile and all the time the flood gates of her 
tears were closed. But when one day a fortnight later I 
entered the cottage I found her kneeling by the cradle side 
and weeping bitterly. "T'was then I knew her reason would 
be saved, and seeing there a grief too sacred for mortal eye 
to gaze upon I silently and unseen departed. When I went 
back again, the following morning, I found her seated 
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working at. her lace, as in the days, not indeed so long 
ago, but seeming like the vague remembrances of a former 
life ; and oh, the alteration, the sad, sad alteration in that 
face I loved so fondly. Daily while three long weary years 
went slowly past on leaden wings, I went to her and found 
her ceaselessly at work from earliest dawn until the vesper 
shadows stole across the sky and hid the sun. Nervously 
and eagerly she wound and twisted the slender threads, and 
all for him, thathis soul might have repose, and that for him 
there might be offered upon the altar of St. Enurchus the 
bloodless repetition of that mysterious and eternal sacrifice. 
Helplessly I watched the light fading from those dear eyes 
until the time came when the cruel, cruel work claimed its 
sacrifice and hid from her the sight of trees and flowers 
and the very brightness of the sun, and she was blind. 
But undaunted and unconquered still, she took to the 
rougher weavings of the loom, and worked and prayed for 
the soul of him who had loved her and whom she loved. 
Year after year I watched her toiling her life away and 
giving her very self for him, and could do naught to hin- 
der, as I saw her growing weaker and more frail. 

One day eight years after he was taken from us, going 
to the cottage, I saw young Antoine sitting on the steps. 

“Hush!” he said as I came towards him, “mother 
sleeps. She is very tired, I think.” 

I stepped into the doorway quietly and saw her sitting 
by the idle loom. I went to her and found upon her lips 
a smile, the first that they had worn since Antoine went, and 
then—and then I saw she slept indeed, ahd the birds 
without, more wise than I, sung most fittingly a glorious 
Te Deum for her rest, while my poor heart could only bleed 
and suffer. 

Then it was that little Antoine came to me and became 
the true and loving son he is; and when he grew to man- 
hood and found himself a wife he gave to me another 
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Jeanne, so like the first I sometimes think ’t is she; and 
when I see her playing in the sunlight, midst the flowers, 
I wonder what the spell can be that has dimmed my eyes 
and chained me to my chair, and I forget that I am old 
and feeble, and live again the days of youth and gladness 
surrounded with the love and basking in the smiles and 
kisses of this little Jeanne. 

—Laurance Foster Bower. 


A CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCE. 





“Well, here you are, Charley. It was your choice of 
proofs, so I hope you like it. Remember to put it in some 
very prominent place and then perhaps you won’t entirely 
forget your old mate.’? He laughed lightly as he handed 
the picture to Lloyd. 

“It’s awful good, Billy, and I’m ever so much obliged. 
I shall place it where it can always act as an inspiration to 
my lazy self.” 

“T do n’t ask for any inspirations, thank you. Shall 
be quite satisfied if it serves as a reminder. Some time in 
the dim future you can look at it and say, ‘ Well, poor fel- 
low, he ’s gone to the devil now. But he was a very good- 
hearted.’ That ’s what they always say about these broken 
down failures.” 

“Well, you fulfill your part of going to the devil, and 
I ’ll attend to the soliloquies.” 

Lloyd placed the photograph in his pocket and their 
conversation turned to more present things. 


I. 

“Thank you ever so much, Harvey, but I think I shall 
leave town to-morrow. You know old bachelors are not 
wanted during Christmas week.” 
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Charles Lloyd looked at his friend as he said these 
words, and then let his eyes wander towards the window. 
The snow was falling fast outside, but a vendor of Christ- 
mas trees on the opposite corner had so displayed his wares 
that the prospect was rather cheerful than otherwise. 

“T think it ’s rather mean of you to desert us,” replied 
his companion. “Sue and the children are expecting you 
and our Christmas won’t seem natural without ‘ Uncle 
Charley ’ to enliven it.” 

“T stand firm,” responded the other laughingly, “town 
is no place for such as I. These unmarried friends of the 
family are more than pathetic, and I for one am going to 
start a reform. Now don’t get mad at me, oldman. Per- 
haps I’m getting whimsical, but that always comes with the 
first gray hair. So bear with me patiently. I only wish 
I could interest children ; Id gather in all the urchins that 
frequent this block and start an opposition Christmas din- 
ner to you and your brood.” 

“ But where do you expect to go?” 

“Montreal, I guess.” 

“ What in heaven’s name are you going to do there ?” 

“T ’ve always had an idea I'd like to see the winter 
festivities and I know no better time. However, I may not 
go. IfI don’t I ’ll drop in during the evening and survey 
the tree. By the way, I sent Robert around with that tool 
chest Charley, Jr. asked for. I hope he will like it.” 

“Oh, I’m sure he will. Well, if you won’t come I 
suppose we will have to dine strictly en famille. But I 
must go. I do wish Billy were here. Say, did you ever 
hear of his family since the funeral? I ’ve lost complete 
track of them.” 

“Come to think of it I did. His wife sent me a book 
saying he specially requested her to do so, but I ’m ashamed 
to say I’ve never opened it. Poor fellow! if he ’d only 
been a little more practical. Always was going off ona 
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tangent, you know. Why the devil he ever married, 
I can’t imagine.” 

“ Well, as I ve remarked before, I must go. We shall 
expect you to-morrow evening anyhow. Sue and I have 
got to arrange the presents—-another one of the joys of 
domesticity which you can only imagine. Good-bye.” 

“ Merry Christmas and love to Sue.” With which the 
two men parted, and Lloyd listened to the footsteps of his 
friend as he went down the hallway. 

“ Robert,” this to a dignified colored man in a back 
room which Lloyd used occasionally for dining. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ You left those presents ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, that’s all to-night. You had better come 
around in the morning, I may leave town. Just rake this 
fire up a little and bring me my smoking jacket. Good- 
night and a Merry Christmas to you.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Lloyd looked around the room with evident satisfac- 
tion. It certainly was cosy. A bright fire was burning in 
the grate. A tall lamp with a red shade shed an air of 
warmth and comfort around the room. The low bookcases 
which lined the walls had a friendly appearance, while a 
bus tof Shakespeare perched upon the top of one of them 
smiled majestically on a small bronze figure of an athlete 
in the act of kicking a football. Here and there were 
tokens of college days. A framed group of pictures giving 
different views of the old campus hung above the mantel 
and just below this was a photograph of a young boyish 
face with a broad classic forehead crowned with great masses 
of wavy black hair. Across the front was scrawled in large, 
honest letters, “ Y’rs as ever, Billy.” It was this only too 
familiar face which Lloyd looked at now as he surveyed 
the room from his chair before the fire. 
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“My! Billy, I wish you were here to-night,” he 
broke in, addressing the picture. The picture seemed to 
understand. “Do you remember,” he continued aloud, 
“those talks we used to have before the old fire? We were 
never going to forget each other, and somehow, Billy, you 
wandered away. Do you remember how we were going to 
give family dinners every other Christmas? But we never 
did. They were very nice dreams, were n’t they, old man?” 

He stopped and his thoughts went back to those days 
of early friendship and boyish hopes. What plans they 
used to make for the future! 

“Your friends marry,” he continued, “and then good- 
bye. Strange I ’ve never seen Billy’s family since that awful 
day when his wife sent for me and said he was gone. Poor 
old chap, he had a hard time of it. Pretty little thing, his 
wife. I wonder if they ’re in the city now. As I remem- 
ber it, he had two children.” 

He knit his brows, puffed silently at his pipe and sur- 
veyed the picture. “George! but I’ve been a selfish 
brute, living without any particular purpose, going 
to other people’s Christmas dinners when perhaps I 
might be making someone else happy. They must be 
very poor.” Then he thought of that sad, lonely funeral. 
He wondered now that he had never followed his one visit 
up. Surely he might have helped that poor young wife, 
so inexperienced, in her unaided struggle. And again he 
cursed his mean selfishness. He thought of the book that 
had been sent him after Billy’s death, and wondered if 
Billy knew how carelessly he had treated that last: present. 
He hoped he did n’t, although at the time it seemed per- 
fectly natural. 

He got up and took it down from one of the shelves 
where he had placed it unopened more than four years ago. 
It was an old and well used edition of Wordsworth, and 
much of it they had read together. Now and then his eye 
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would catch a familiar line as he mechanically turned over 
the leaves of the book. He could almost see Billy stand- 
ing there as he used to do, quoting line after line with a 
true poet’s enthusiasm. There was one sonnet he was par- 
ticularly fond of, and he would quote it again and again. 
He read here and there glancing up from time to time at 
the picture as he recalled some scene when they had last 
read those lines together. At the end of the volume, on 
the last leaf, was a note written in pencil. He read: 


‘* DEAR CHARLEY: 

We have n’t seen much of each other during the last few years, but 
we can’t forget those years we spent together. I am writing this because 
I do n’t expect to live much longer, and I want to ask you one favor. 
When I am gone look up these dear ones of mine now and then—will 
you? They will live in the same old rooms, I hope. It is hard for me 
to leave Helen and the two children to face the world alone, but I know 
you will help them for my sake. Good-bye. BILLY. 


He laid the book down. Over four years since that 
letter had been writen, and he had never been there once! 
He wondered if they had moved. Perhaps she had gone 
back to her parents. He got up and paced the room, then 
stopped in front of the window. It had almost ceased snow- 
ing. A few passers-by, muffled up in great overcoats, 
plodded through the three inches of snow on the pavement. 
A belated street car jingled by and he noticed the driver 
swinging his arms back and forth tokeep warm. The cosy 
room with its blazing fire was certainly a cheerful contrast, 
but somehow an uncontrollable desire seized him to go 
now and make up for his past neglect. ‘ What a senseless 
idea,” he muttered. Then he looked at the photograph on 
the mantel. There was almost an appealing look in those 
eyes, just such a look as he remembered having often seen in 
Billy’s eyes, and they said, “ Please go, Charley.” Was he 
getting sentimental? Certainly that was a new phase for 
him. He did n’t stop to answer the question, but threw on 














his overcoat and turned down the light. Then instinctively 
he looked at the photograph standing out clearly in the 
glow of the fire. The eyes were smiling now. 




























II. 
He walked along briskly in the cool, invigorating air, 
too restless to think of riding. He had only an indefinite 
idea of the neighborhood to which he was going. He 
knew, however, the name of the apartment house—the 
Phoenix—and he trusted to inquiries for further informa- 
tion. Soon he found himself in the thick of Christmas 
eve festivities. He found it rather hard elbowing his way 
through the crowd, and many looked around at the tall 
man who hurried along, and seemed not the least interested 
in the scenes around him, Now and then he was conscious 
of passing some hard-worked father, happy in his armfull 
of toys, or some mother whose dull life was limited to the 
four walls of a small, crowded home, and who looked upon 
these Christmas eves as one of her few real pleasures in her 
life. Messenger boys with huge bundles dodged in and out 
amid the moving, happy, laughing mass of humanity, and he 
was just aware now and then that he was passing great store 
windows glorious in vari-colored electric lights and bur- 
dened with the products of Christmas labor. But unheeding 
he hastened on. He was in the poorer section of the city. 
There were more children, more saloons, more laughter and 
fewer stores. ‘ Not much of a neighborhood,” he thought 
to himself. He paused at a corner which he imagined he 
remembered, but a half-drunken man directed him one 
block further. He entered a rudely carved doorway. “ Mrs. 
Ainsworth? Yes. Three flights up, to the right,” replied 
a little girl carrying a can of beer, in answer to his ques- 
tion. 
On the third landing he paused a moment to catch his 
breath. The door of Mrs. Ainsworth’s few rooms was 
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slightly open and he watched the little family party, half 
ashamed to venture in. 

“ Helen, stop teasing your brother when. he is trying 
to write,” exclaimed Mrs. Ainsworth to a bright little girl 
with great blue eyes and light curly hair. “Come here; 
mamma wants to talk to you a little, and then you must 
go to bed—” 

The child came over and the boy paused in his work. 

“T want you to tell me, Helen, what day it is that we 
celebrate to-morrow.” 

“Christmas,” responded the child, as she raised her 
bright eyes to her mother. 

“ And why do we call it Christmas, darling?” 

“Because Jesus was born, oh, ever so many years ago,” 

“Yes, my dear, and He has told us that those we love 
will always be with us and interested in us, so that your 
dear papa knows everything that you are doing, and he is 
watching you to see whether you will be the good gil he 
wants you to be and—” 

But Lloyd thought that he had better listen no Vain 
so he knocked on the door. . 

“Come in,” called Mrs. Ainsworth. ‘“ Why, Mr. 
Lloyd!” 

“T am very glad to see you, Mrs. Ainsworth. I don’t 
believe you remember me, Willie—and this is Helen?. 
Howdy-do. How they have grown in the last four years! 
Willie is getting to be quite a young man.” Lloyd uttered . 
these commonplaces because he was very ill at ease. Now 
that he was here he rather wondered what he came. for. 
For a moment he was bewildered. But the photograph 
which had stood so long on the mantel, with those frank, 
kindly eyes, seemed to be looking at him now. Was not 
this little family, cooped up here in a few small rooms, 
living in evident poverty, all that Billy had left of his own 
self ? 
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“Tt is a long time since we have seen you, Mr. Lloyd.” 
Mrs. Ainsworth was speaking, and the voice brought him 
back to his real surroundings. 

“Yes, Mrs. Ainsworth, and I felt to-night as though I 
must come and see you all on this Christmas Eve. Bill— 
I mean your husband—and I were very dear friends, and I 
came to see if you and the children won’t take Christmas 
dinner with me to-morrow. I’m only an old bachelor, but 
I wish you would, just for his sake, for I loved him.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Lloyd, I have always wished that 
the children might know their father’s friends. They 
hardly knew him atall. We should be very glad to come.” 

It was all very commonplace, the rest of that visit, 
but sometimes our most commonplace remarks only hide 
our deepest feelings. When Lloyd left that night and 
walked home he felt happier and more cheerful than he 
had for many years. 


III. 


Christmas day was drawing to its close. Robert in 
the back room was bustling around cleaning up the remains 
of Lloyd’s first Christmas dinner in his own rooms. It had 
been a very unusual day for Robert, and he had hardly yet 
recovered from the effect of his excitement. From the 
moment when Lloyd had sleepily announced his intention 
of giving a dinner, Robert had been hurrying here and there 
making preparations, buying toys and doing all sorts of 
things very unbecoming to a bachelor’s valet. 

. Lloyd too felt the inspiration of this new move. For 
once in his life he was to have a real Christmas, and 
although felt somewhat embarrassed when the children first 
arrived, he soon forgot it all in the unusual situation. The 
dinner was a great success. In fact, he was quite surprised 
at himself as he sat at the head of the table and surveyed 
the little family party. Opposite was Mrs. Ainsworth’s pale 
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but refined face, while on either side sat the two children 
quite used,now to their new surroundings, and innocently 
prattling away about their life and their daily doings. 
Much that they said revealed better than any words of Mrs. 
Ainsworth’s could, the narrow pinched life they had so 
long lived. 

“Tt has been so nice to have you all, Mrs. Ainsworth,” 
he had said, “I can’t tell you how much I have enjoyed 
this Christmas of ours.” She nodded silently and their 
thoughts turned to memories of him whose presence they 
felt and who had been the means of bringing them thus 
together. But now it was all over and Mrs. Ainsworth had 
left to carry a little of their Christmas cheer to a sick 
neighbor. She promised to return for the children in a 
short time. Willie was seated on the floor going through 
an album of pictures, one of the many which Lloyd had 
collected during his travels. Helen had been playing with 
a new doll, and Lloyd found great satisfaction in listening 
to the childish talk, as he sat in the old chair by the fire 
where he had spent so many lonely evenings. 

It was growing darker outside. The street lamps 
were being lighted, and a heavy mist hung over the city. 
There were few people in the streets. Most of them were 
enjoying that home-life which is such a characteristic fea- 
ture of Christmas-tide. The bells of a neighboring church 
had just chimed out the hour of five, and somehow Lloyd 
felt as never before the meaning of that “peace on earth 
good will toward men” which he had heard so often. He 
tried to persuade himself that he had done nothing 
unusual, but this simple Christmas had opened for him 
that love and sympathy for those around him, which is neces- 
sary to every full and developed life. It had taken him out of 
himself and brought him in touch with the great mass of 
men around, among whom he had moved year after year, 
but whose lives he knew not, 
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Helen was tired and sleepy after her day’s excitement, 
and she now left her doll and climbed up on Lloyd’s knee. 
Her head fell on his arm and she was soon fast asleep.: He 
watched her for a few moments. Then he lifted his eyes 
toward the picture. “Billy,” he whispered, “they are 
yours and I will never forget them again.”. Again he 
seemed to see a look of supreme content on those familiar: 
features. He bent his head till the light curls brushed. 
his forehead. “I loved your father, and I want to thank 
you, little one, for teaching me that life is much more than: 
thinking of myself,” But the child slept on and it: was 
very silent in the darkening room. 


—Roland S. Morris. 

















Editorial. 


EDITORIAL. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Owing to the fact that neither the quality nor the 
quantity of verse submnitted to’ the Board prior to Novem- 
ber ro warranted the awarding of a poetry prize the contest 
was declared off. ) 

The prize of Ten Dollars for the best sketch of Prince- 
ton College life will be awarded on contributions submitted 
January 20, instead of January 10, as was heretofore 
announced. 

All contributions for the January number will be due 
January 6. 


CHRISTMAS AND THE CRITICS. 


A large number of tales which appear at Christmas 
time and are entitled as Christmas stories, might have 
been told just as well at any other season of the year, and 
with the exception of a flurry of snow or a bunch of 
mistletoe their scenes might be laid in a more clement 
season of the year. The attempt to introduce a Christmas 
setting and atmosphere is very well in its way, but often is 
too apparently forced. 

The same might be said of an editorial, and particu- 
larly of one that attempted to treat under the same head 
of so joyous a time as Christmas, and so cynical and 
unpopular a set of individuals as Critics are supposed to 
be. Perhaps we stretch a point too far, but it seems to us 
that there is a very timely word which may be spoken at 
the Christmas season to the Critics, and especially to the 
College Critics. 
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There is a joyous buoyance in the air which affects 
all; the crunching of the snow under foot and the crisp, 
bracing winds bring to our minds a more hopeful 
aspect of life than we are sometimes wont to have. The 
world is not so discouraging and disheartened a place to 
live in after all, and at rare intervals we hear some kindly 
word of appreciation of our modest efforts. The very 
word Christmas seems to bring with it a flood of memories 
of happy childish festivities, of merry jingling sleigh bells, 
of joyous chiming church bells ringing out the glad news 
to all the world. There is a happy, tuneful harmony in 
the word, and we repeat it over and over again to our- 
selves. Our intercourse with those about us is more 
kindly; our minds as well as our hearts seem to reflect 
some of the charity which, in its full meaning, would be 
impossible to us to-day were it not for a certain Christmas 
long ago. Our judgments are kindlier, but none the less 
true, for 
‘In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear its comment.’’ 

This being the case, perhaps it is not right to turn 
and again renew our former critical spirit and fall with 
knife and saw upon some poor unfortunate.’ So do we 
waive our long-established rights to pronounce judgment 
upon all that we think we know of and much more beside, 
yet there is but a little word we would speak at this Christ- 
mas time, though in no harsh or chiding spirit. 

It is more in the way of a plea than a criticism ; a plea 
for the workingman, though we are not setting forth the 
propaganda of any organized trade union or laboring man’s 
brotherhood. 

The amount of work done in the college world, and it 
is a little world by itself with its small-sized types of the 
characters that are to be met with in the larger one, is 
much more than is ordinarily imagined. And wherever 
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there is work done must there be men to criticize it. There 
is work done for which no credit is given, no rewards dis- 
tributed, no testimonials drawn up; nevertheless it is 
accomplished ; and we profit by it daily, though no recog- 
nition of it is made except perhaps a growl that it was not 
better done. And by this work we mean not that required 
by any board of examiners or faculty committees, but that 
of the management of our undergraduate organizations, 
from the athletic associations to the sub-committees of the 
sectional clubs, the dunning for Philadelphian Society dues, 
the uninteresting labors of hall committees, the tiresome 
practices of the musical clubs, the proof correctings of the 
college publications, the thousand and one petty, mean 
details which have to be attended to, and carefully and 
conscientiously, in order that the whole may present a cred- 
itable appearance to the public gaze. 

How keen and scrutinizing is that gaze only those 
who are doing the work realize. Their work if well done 
often receives but damning praise, and if poorly, how quick 
and sure the fall of the sword ! 

We may feel sure that there is no labor accomplished 
but out steps a reformer or critic who would tell us how 
much better the work might be done, and, strange to say, 
these self-appointed critics are, contrary to all the laws of 
the scientific and logical principles of criticism, the very 
men who have never taken upon themselves to do any 
work. They would show us theoretically how we must do 
the work practically. Theory is only a hypothesis to be 
modified by the practical observations of the man who pro- 
pounds it. 

There are in every group of men, and this is by no 
means false of Princeton, those who would stand by and 
never put a shoulder to the wheel. They are satisfied with 
making cynical and epigrammatic remarks upon the work 
of others. They are the men who laugh at the Philadel- 
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phian Society because they do not believe in its method, 
although they would absolutely deny that they did not 
sympathize with it in its ends; they are the men who com- 
plain to the management at their allotment of tickets for 
the Yale game; they are those who find fault with the 
musical organizations because the clubs are not as good as 
in a certain year, forgetting that material varies in quantity 
and quality. And so on we might go through the long 
list. Pray have these men ever tried to secure large and 
interested audiences in Murray Hall; have they ever man- 
aged a foot-ball team through an entire season and paid all 
debts; have they ever written a medley or endeavored to 
pound music into a man’s head with a leader’s baton? Let 
us quote a few stanzas from a modest bit of verse which 
nevertheless contains much truth: 

‘*Hem and Haw were the sons of Sin, 

Created to shally and shirk ; 


Hem lay ’round, and Haw looked on, 
While God did all the work. 


eo 7 * * . + 


‘* Hem was the father of bigots and bores, 

As the sands of the sea were they, 

And Haw was the father of all the tribe 
Who criticize to-day. 

-_ 7. * * * * 

“And still in the honest working world, 
With posture and hint and smirk, 

These sons of the devil are standing by, 
While man does all the work. 


** They balk endeavor and baffle reform, 
In the sacred name of law ; 

And over the quavering voice of Hem 
Is the droning voice of Haw.”’ 


This may not be very good poetry, but it says a very 
practical word. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood as saying that 
charitable, honest criticism is not the only means by 
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which we can progress and arrive at ultimate success. All 
hail to the critics who really criticize with Christmas in 
their hearts and because they know whereof they speak ! We 
welcome them as our salvation. Let us have more of them 
and let us be teady to profit by their counsel ; but may this 
Christmas season bring a kindlier tone to some men’s 
voices and-a greater hesitancy to condemn unheatd and 
untried ! ' ;, 

May the New Year bring us back to old Princeton 
again ready for the work which awaits us, and ever willing 
to strain our utmost to bring honor and glory to the grand 
old college ! | 


THE YALE DEBATE. 


The event which more than any other marks a decided 
advance in our life as undergraduates, and which must 
ever be regarded as one of gratification, has taken place. 
We say gratification because we feel that every Priticeton 
man is extremely glad to have had the opportunity to wel- 
come Yale’s representatives to Princeton, and for the first 
time on our own campus, to debate with them, feeling 
that there would be some definite outcome to the contest 
in the form of a decision by three judges. 

To be sure the result was not as we could have wished 
it, and we still feel that the scale must have dipped but an 
infinitesimal degree to have secured a Yale victory. Never- 
theless we congratulate ourselves as heartily as we do our 
opponents, for the contest was one which reflected great 
honor upon both sides; and the defeat, though by no means 
as pleasant as a victory, was very far from a disgrace. 

We have not had the opportunity before of com- 
menting in these pages upon the development of inter-col- 
legiate debating, and, though much has been said upon the 
subject, we wish to add our voice to the general chorus of 
approval.. We wish to further congratulate ourselves that 
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in our day we have had the opportunity of inaugurating a 
movement which is bound to grow and each year to play 
a more important part in college life. 

The newspapers have come to the realization of the 
fact that there is more to the undergraduate life than the 
sporting editor would have them believe, and the comments 
in the daily press have been most satisfactory. 

Our only hope is that the debate with Harvard, at 
Cambridge, will be as eminently successful as the Yale 
debate, and that the absolute necessity of a victory is firmly 
impressed upon the undergraduate mind. 


THE SENIOR ELECTIONS. 


The elections of the permanent class officers and of 
the Commencement committees and speakers from Ninety- 
Six took place on December 4. 

The occasion was one which every senior will long 
remember, and one which must be gratifying to every man 
who desires college politics to be marked by their absence. 
The spirit there manifested was wholesome and entirely 
free from the petty meannesses which have, we regret to 
say, characterized previous elections. The best men were 
in every case elected irrespective of cliques or combines. 
There was a unanimity of feeling, of class and college 
enthusiasm, which will be bound to bear fruit in the years 
tocome. There was practically no electioneering, and the 
candidates were judged fairly and with as little personal 
animus as was possible on an occasion of this sort. It was, 
in fact, a return to the style and spirit which, until four or 
five years ago, were the ordinary and not extraordinary 
elements of a senior election. 

We have great hopes that the class will continue as a 
unit during the coming years, and will join its members 
into a hard working body of Princeton enthusiasts. Grad- 
uating as they do at this critical and historic point in our 
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history as an institution of learning, their opportunities for 
doing good are enormous ; and the new University has every 
right to expect a loyal response from them when it calls 
for aid. 

THE FOOT-BALL SEASON. 

The perspective is somewhat clearer and better now 
than three weeks ago, and we are better able to judge 
and draw conclusions from the season which has just come 
toaclose. The thought which must come first and fore- 
most to every Princeton man is one of loyal gratitude to 
Captain Langdon Lea. In the face of adverse circumstan- 
ces, with a green team, and in spite of a distressing acci- 
dent, he has conducted himself as a thorough sportsman, 
and in a way which reflects only credit upon him and his 
team. As we have said before, in the November issue, 
“the next best thing to winning is losing,” and to have, 
furthermore, lost as college gentlemen should is a comfort- 
ing thought. 

As a whole the season, not only in Princeton, but in 
nearly all the large Eastern universities, was characterized 
by a devotion to clean and good foot-ball. The aftermath 
has not been as disgraceful as last year’s, and the press has 
not been filled with recriminations and countercharges. It 
has proven that undergraduates can manage their own teams 
successfully ; and the games on college grounds have been 
particularly successful, although the Yale game in New 
York leaves no room open to criticize on this point. 

The detailed statements of the Princeton management 
have as yet not been published; but enough is known to 
show conclusively that every word of praise is merited, and 
that we have completed one of the most satisfactory and 
creditable seasons in this respect. Retrenchment has been 
secured not by niggardliness, but by systematic hard work 
and faithful adherence to business principles. We wish to 
congratulate our manager and his assistants. 
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GOSSIP. 


Praising what is lost makes the remembrance dear 
— Shakespeare. 


At Christmas play and make good cheer 
. For Christmas comes but once a year. 
. —Tusser. 


It always rains when you come back to Princeton. This is peculiarly 
true after.a defeat. It certainly was raining when the Gossip made his 
way across the campus on that Monday evening after the game in New 
York. The weather certainly did n’t put itself out to revive one’s droop- 
ing spirits. It offered only one consolation—it would have been a dread- 
ful night to celebrate a championship. With this one thought to cheer 
him the Gossip entered the sanctum. But like the rest of the college, it 
looked thoroughly miserable and crestfallen. Imagine the Gossip’s sur- 
prise as he lit his pipe to hear it gurgle forth delightedly, ‘‘ Well, well ! 
sourballed again. What’s up now?” 

To this senseless question the Gossip did not deign to reply. 

**You 're not thinking of foot-ball, are you?’’ continued the un- 
quenchable pipe. 

‘*For goodness sake cork up, will you?’ exclaimed the Gossip. 
‘I've just heard enough about that subject for a while; and of all 
things don’t you join the ranks of those who are forever going over 
every play and telling you just how we could have won if, if, i/— 
It ’s enough to hear it all the way up on the train without having to go 
all over it again when you get here.’’ Having thus delivered himself 
the Gossip relapsed into silence. 

But the pipe would not be stopped. 

“You look at it the wrong way,” saidthe pipe. ‘I'm not ventur- 
ing atiy ifs: We lost because the other side played better than they 
knew how——”’ 

“It is n’t a matter of how much or how little they knew,” inter- 
rupted the Gossip. ‘‘It ’s sufficient for me that they knew enough to 
beat us fair and square.”’ 

'** Now, not quite so fast,’’ continued the pipe, with aggravating cool- 
ness. ‘‘ Just look at the season as awhole. Out of almost nothing we 
gota team which for good managing, good captaining, and for good 
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hard work, has never been beaten by any team that represented old 
Nassau. It ’s nice to win—of course it is—but it ’s much nicer to feel 
that everything was done that could be, and then if you ’re beaten you 
can only acknowledge that your opponents are: better.”’ 

“That certainly is the right spirit,’’ mused the Gossip, ‘‘and it ’sa 
spirit we need more of here. What we want, first and foremost, is a 
team full of Princeton spirit, representative, and truly representative, of 
their college, and then if they win everything, well and good; and if 
they do n’t—well, we ’ve gained the main point.’” A cheerful way of 
looking at it, but surely the right one. And as the Gossip thus mused 
everything didn’t look as dreary as before, and the Gossip felt more sat- 
isfied to settle down to the Winter’s work. 

But just as we are getting settled, when the noise, and struggle and 
shouting of the great game has become a dim memory, we suddenly find 
Christmas upon us. 

The first warning comes when one by one we see those men who by 
careful manipulation of calendar and schedule can prolong two weeks 
into a month, dress suit case in hand, pushing out. These are followed’ 
a week or so later by the Glee Club organization, who march proudly out’ 
in search of conquests in the ‘‘ Sunny South.” Sie i 

How suddenly they splurge forth! For weeks the Old Chapel and 
Examination Hall have been ringing with unknown harmonies. We 
hardly realize that they exist until the night when, ready for their trip, they 
give usa last chance to size °em up and pronounce on the previous 
months of hard work. 

Once they are gone, the vacation in reality begins. Perhaps a few 
unfortunates attend that last dreary chapel, but the most of us have gone 
—some of us to the quiet content of a rural Christmas, with its home 
joys and happy reunion, others of us to the glare and gaiety of city fes- 
tivities. Perhaps of all the year it is the time of our keenest pleasure. 
It is not as long as the listless, sleepy summer rest, but it. cannot be 
beaten while it lasts. All hail, then, to these coming days of dances 
and mistletoe, of family dinners and happy reunions, of sleigh rides and 
skating. We can hear already the bells ringing out the old year with 
its quota of memories, we feel already the inspiration of a new begin- 
ning. Let us enjoy it while it lasts. The time is not far off when, tired 
but happy, we shall again drag ourselves back to our old haunts and 
begin the real dig of the year. But we will: not think of this now. « 
Hurry up! Quick! Get your ticket! All aboard! and we ’re off, with 
a Merry Christmas. for all! 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


“ Now my dear little bardlings, don’t prick up your ears.” 


Lowell. 
“From the heights atmospheric 
To Herrick——” 
—Dobdson. 
“With a hey! and a ho! and ahey nonino!" 
— Shakespeare. 


One of the necessary evils of college life is the College Poet. One 
needs only to look at that dreary-looking man who crosses the campus 
with his hands in his pockets and his chin on his breast to realize the 
truth of the latter part of the assertion. For the man in question was not 
always thus.. There was a time when his head was erect, his eye bright, 
and he crossed the campus with energetic stride and swinging arms. 
But he hada friend. One day the friend grew confidential, and confessed 
himself a poet. The Poet’s Friend smiled reassuringly. Then the Poet 
drew from his vest pocket a parchment and read aloud ‘An Ode to 
Cupid,’”’ commencing :— 

“Cupid, cunning ; Cupid, cute!” 


The Poet’s friend took a long ’cross-country walk after it was 
over. But the next time the Poet caught him on a rainy night when a ’cross- 
country walk was impossible, and read him ‘‘ Lineson Reading Pollock’s 
Course of Time.’”” The Poet's friend spent a restless night, and woke up 
only to find the Poet at his side once more with a *‘ Lullaby,” beginning 
with this highly original line :— 

“ Lullaby, O, Lullaby!” 


The Poet’s Friend had a tender heart, and endured. The Pcet stands an ' 
excellent show of making the LirT. but his friend—his prospects blighted, 
his spirits quenched, his life a blank ! 
There are many other instances of the pernicious effects of College 
Poets upon their surroundings. Indeed, there is no question raised as to 
their evil. But are they necessities? Well, yes. To begin with, it 
would never do to have the University of Zululand Courier speaking of 
the dearth of poetry in Princeton. In the second place, it would never 
do to curtail the Senior class elections by the omission of the Poet 
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Why, it means at least twenty more chairs smashed! Lastly, the Poet 
occasionally writes a few ‘‘ Lines on Love ”’ that last as long as he does, 
and what would we not endure in the poetical line to add one more such 
gem to our meagre treasure-house? 

Yes, you are necessities. So for Heaven’s sake make the best of 
yourselves, that others may make the best of you. And the best way to 
make the best of yourselves is to read the best that others have written, 
and strive after the spirit. But be careful what best you choose. The 
poetical works of Edward Young and Mrs. Felicia Hemans are excellent, 
and deserve a place in all college libraries. But ‘“‘ Night Thoughts” is 
not exactly an inspiring work, and a lad of nineteen or twenty had much 
better be reading ‘‘ Guinevere” or ‘‘ Evangeline.”” Of course there was 
William Cullen Bryant. He was nineteen and wrote ‘ Thanatopsis.’’ 
Just so; but my dear young friend, William Cullen Bryant was a, Poet, 
while you—well, you must at least acknowledge that it is questionable. 

Now there is a Poet infinitely greater than William Cullen Bryant, 
and whose namé will ever stand at the head of English writers. Leave 
your “Night Thoughts" and ‘‘Thanatopsis’’ and turn to him. You 
will find his influence rousing you to better work than ever vou dreamed 
of doing. Do you know that song in ‘‘ As You Like it’’? 


“It was a lover and his lass— 
With a hey ! anda ho! anda hey nonino!”"’ 


If you can catch one thousandth part of the beauty, of the melody, of 
the very spirit of poetry that lies in those twenty or thirty lines, and put 
it in some lines of your own, there may be hope for you yet. But do 
not make a mistake. There is nothing in servile imitation. There are 
plenty of beautiful things in the world besides a corn-field, and sweet 
lovers love other times of year as well as the spring. 

There is a little song of Tennyson's in ‘“‘Queen Mary” that is just 
the kind of verse that the fellows you write for like :— 


Shame upon you, Robin, 
Shame upon you now !|—— 

Kiss me, would you, with my hands 
Milking the cow? 


and then :— 
Ringdoves coo again, 


All things woo again—— 
Come behind and kiss me, milking the cow. 


Think of that when you write your next ‘‘ Ode .to Cupid,’’ and don’t. 
Did you say that there was less chance of your being a Tennyson 
than a Bryant? Yes, but consider how much more endurable a miss at 
a ‘Garden Song ’”’ is than a miss at ‘‘ Thanatopsis.”” Be good to your 
friends, and if you must have Bryant, take ‘‘ Robert of Lincoln.”’ It is 
so much more suited to one of your age ! 
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And pray don’t be Swinburnian—or at least, if you are, keep it 
secret. It is a very dangerous thing to be. There is a young Westerner 
whose muse is inclined to be Swinburnian. Occasionally he has a 
beautiful little lyric in the Century or At/antic; but when he publishes 
a volume, which happens every little while, all the publishers of repute 
aré shy of it and the critics give their same old cry: ‘‘ Let us have less 
Swinburne and more pruning.’’ So beware of luscious adjectives and 
risqué subjects. At least wait till you leave college and become a con- 
tributor to the ‘‘ Yellow Book,”” Then you may startle the world, if you 
care todo so. Perhaps you will misunderstand the term ‘ Swinburn- 
ian.’ By all means ring in your rhymes on “‘ day-time,"’ and ‘‘ May- 
time,” and ‘‘ play-time,’”’ but the thing is to be careful what the context 
of ‘*May-time,”’ “daytime,” and ‘ play-time’’ turns out to be. 
It is not necessary for your Muse to wear cap and bells all the time. 

Let het revel in sackcloth and ashes. ° Let her weep copiously and tear 
her hair—if it‘isn’t cant. Don’t add hypocrisy to your other crimes. 
And remeniber that the Muse, like all ladies, is never at her best when 
in tears. 


BEYOND. 


A sigh and a sob in the darkness, 
When the white mists creep up drear ; 
And young mouths smile, and the Morning 
Knows naught of the Night’s dark fear. 
Half hid by our shadows—this pathway 
Which thousands of feet have trod ; 
But beyond it all,—in the Silence, 
And over it all,—is God. 
—Edith Pierpont Jones, in Vassar Miscellany. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


I. 
Ihave a friend who loves his Greek 
Almost as much as I love him, 
And when he comes to me we speak 
Of epic tales and legends dim, 
Or while a quiet hour away 
In reading the Antigone. 


Il. 
But when I taik of meaner things, 
Of “mine” and “thine,” and of to-day, 
His soul takes flight on viewless wings, 
Back through the ages far away, 
Afar on wistful pinions flies, 
Deep in the blue of Attic skies. 


Ill. 

Dear friend, I will not vex your mind 

With matters of ignoble worth, 
But in your presence strive to find 

The secret of a fairer earth, 
Till I become, by slow degrees, 

Orestes to your Pylades. 
—Herbert Muller Hopkins, in bit 


























Eadttor’s . Table. 


NOW -HE IS GONE, 


This is the path she walked with me 
That perfect day but a month ago, 

’T was here that we stopped to watch the bee, 
Mumbling the clover and droning low, 


These are the daisies her gown has brushed, 
This dust has,held the print of her feet, 
Here 's where we paused, expectant, hushed, 








When the robin's note sounded, clear and sweet. 


Now she is gone and I walk alone, 

And a thousand things come back to me, 
In the scent of the clover-laden wind, 

And the droning hum of the bee. 


—Robert P. Utter, in Harvard Advocate. 


SVEND THE BLACK. 


Sing ye the saga of Svend the Black, 

Who dwelt in the fiord where the white waves foam. 
Fleeter than wolves on the reindeer’s track, 

Was the keel of his vessel speeding home. 


And fiercer than wolves were his fighting men, 
The Dragon’s brood they called afar, 

Ne’er were such warriors seen till then 

Under the light of the pale North Star. 


They put to sea one wintry day, 

When the winds blew shriil, and the blinding sleet 
Followed the ship as she sailed away, 

Down to where fiord and ocean meet. 


They sailed away at Yuletide cheer, 
They would come, they said, ‘ere many a day, 
When winds were gentle and skies were fair, 
The Dragon anchor within the bey. 


But years rolled by and Yuletides passed, 
And warriors grew into sages wise, 

Aud never a glimpse of the Dragon’s mast 
Came to gladden the watcher’s eyes. 


But mariners tell that at Yuletide cheer 
When darkness falls on the raging sea, 
Like ghastly echoes, they seem to hear 
Faint, far-off sounds of revelry. 


And wild o’er the roar of the night waves’ foam, 
There rings the skoal! of the Dragon’s men, 
’Tis Svend and his warriors speeding home 

To the haven they never shall see again. 


Charles Edward Thomas in Yale Lit. 
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BOOK - TALK. 


CONVENTIONALITY A°iD ORIGINALITY. 


“ They who have light in themse ves will not revolve as satellites.” 
—Anon. 








“'T is pleasant sure to see one’s name in print; 
A book’s a book, although there's nothing in’t.”’ 
—Byron. 


Perhaps you do not tire of them, but we do. Books, books, books! 
With what depth of feeling we make the exclamation! What areliefto 
picture to one’s mind those careless days when walls of books were not 
forever intruding themselves upon one’stired eyes! And yet there is an 
undying charm in a great library. We revel among the volumes with 
the keenest pleasure. Books, we all love them—only we do not love 
them all. 

There are books amd books. The one class are prototypes, the 
other imitations. And these latter, what are they? We might analyze 
them, as Thackeray did with the last of the Georges. We find dainty 
bindings, attractive titles, beautiful illustrations, good paper, clear type, 
and beneath it all—just what the great humorist found in his monarch. 
Mr. Boyesen—or his cynical friend—places the blame upon the girls. 
Girls read novels, authors must please their readers. Therefore, |.y an 
illicit process, novels are weak and insipid. Be the reasoning as it inay, 
the conclusion is incontrovertible. The hero may be polished or in the 
rough, the heroine blonde or brunette, the plotin New York or in India, 
but at the bottom they are all the same, and there is nothing to them 
but the empty fascination of this retold story. 

Now we may say our say, which is simply this: Let the plot be old, 
if it will, then clothe it in classic language, fill it with inspiring thoughts, 
intersperse strong, stirring incidents—have something new, something 
that will raise the book above the level of a nursery rhyme. For any- 
thing else there is no excuse ; even the pleasure of our sweet sisters is no 
apology. 

Iy this is found our satisfaction in a little *volume at our hand. 
Stella and An Unfinished Communication are stamped with an undoubted 

* Stella and An Unfinished Communication. Studies of the Unseen. By C. H, 
Hinton. (New York : Macmillan & Compazy.) $1.25. 
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originality, ‘They show not only an artistic hand but a fertile and thought- 
‘ful mind. ‘Novel in conception, suggestive in development, graceful in 
style, they have unquestionable elements of strength. 

The first story is the fanciful portrayal of the fortunes and adven- 
tures of an invisible maiden. Its development is both skillful and pleas- 
ing. The second goes deeper down into the author’s honest beliefs. “A 
new and ingenious theory is to our mind its own excuse, whether it be 
eredited or even credible. So this idea of a single, non-serial life, based 
upon the analogy of the fourth dimension, has a peculiar fascination. 
The incidents are so much elaborated as to be in danger of concealing 
the main idea, but for all that we should not miss them. The introduc- 
tion of the Unlearner not only serves to give a mystical air to the story 
but is the source of some suggestive thinking. The little fable of Nature 
and her stolen attractions is exquisite. 

Our principal criticism upon the book is its vagueness. So much 
study is required to seek and grasp the author’s meaning that the enjoy- 
ment is impaired. But its elements of strength give it a high place, if 
not popularly, certainly among thoughtful readers. 

Eyen, this mysticism has become so familiar in our literature that 
oftentimes we scarcely more than notice it. But there is one man. who 
condemnsit. Before his criticism we believe 4u Unfinished Communi- 
cation would suffer. And in his latest work Dr. Nordau has certainly 
not laid himself open to censure along this line. *7he Right to, Love is 
clear, strong, forcible. From first page to last it is characterized by an 
honest, German frankness of expression and simplicity of feeling. 

Dr. Nordau’s work will obtain especial attention because .of his 
former critical work. He is one of the few original geniuses of the age, 
and his originality expressed itself in a way that will invite the keenest 
criticisms upon his,own creative work, But his work, we believe, can 
stand the fire. It has not the charm of many of its predecessors in the 
German drama, but there is nothing weak in it, nothing unwholesome 
though dealing with dangerous topics. The characters are distinctly 
outlined, the feelings are accurately analyzed, the plot is consistent 
throughout. 

But in the very clearness there is a coldness, Heart and mind are 
laid open before us and there are no further truthsto fathom, no intrica- 
cies to.unfold. There is none of the endless complexity which alone can 
give true humanity. And there is no warmth of color. .Pretty inci- 
dents are unknown and lovable characters are altogether lacking. Wahr- 
mund is an admirable man, but we are never brought into close contact 
with him,while Bertha and Bardenholm, the chief actors, are detestable. 
The fool and the knave are combined in both, the former emphasized in 
the woman, the latter in the man. 

* The Right to Love. By Dr. Max Nordau. (New York and Chicago ; F. Tenny- 
son Neeley.) 
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-Poetry’s first object is to please. There'is a certain \pleasare ina 
-work of this kind, but none in comparison with’ the ‘charm corftaimed*in 
the portrayal of a true woman or a genuine man, oreven in the symrpa- 
thetic pictures of nature. Few better examples of the lattet charm'could 
be found than in the verse of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, a *coltlection“of 
whose works has lately been published. 

Freshmess of vision isa characteristic originality of the poet;->whether 
rhe be at the first flush of his awakening powers or in the fullness"of*his 
,maturer years, and in these Later Lyrics the author need have no-fear 
of impens!in. poetic age which he expresses in the lines: 





Grant me this favor, muse—all else withhold— 

That I may not write verse when I am old. 
‘The little volume is filled with the sweetness of the pure joy of living, 
beautifully expressed in such poems as Sweetheart, Sigh No More and 
A Touth ‘of Nature. In the latter especially we feel the warnith of 
feturning Spring, we hear the clear notes of woodland songsters, and are 
thrilled with the ecstacy of a communion with Nature and ‘every wild- 
born thing.” 

Certain of the poems contain something of the ballad elément. 
Such are Alec’ Yeaton’s Son and At Nijini Nougorod. On Lynn’ Ter- 
race vives us a delightful bit of description. We go to sunny Spain, 
“list to the mule bells jingling on the height,’”’ and catch blue glimpses 
ofthéRhine. “We saunter among the bazaars at Tangier and return ‘at 
night to watth the “tender moon-rise on the sea.” Another type of 
poetry in the book is one in which the minor key is dominant. “A note 
of sHdness breathes in 4 Mood, in Broken Music and afew other verses, 
‘but it is rot adéspondent melody. It is rather «a tender, subduéd cho¥d, 
whith pletises in its very pain. Later Lyrics is a charming collection Of 
verse and One'lays it aside with regret, conscious that many inspiring 
thoughts, nian y exquisite pictures, have been the reward of the reading. 

Théte dre two two kinds of poetry, one spoken by the poet before 
‘the ordihary‘affairs Of life, the other called forth by extraordinary cir- 
cuftistéfites. “The one is distinctively the expression of the tan, the 
other the expression of the age. Both are great. but we think it*is the 
‘fatter Whith comes nearest home to the heart ; certainly it has the 
strongest 16cal power. Here, indeed, in songs of patriotism arid revolu- 
tion “aa” Battle we see poetry exerting its highest, wildest itfluence. 
Amerittin War Balltdst is a collection of the battle-poetry’ whith ‘this 
country"has produced. 

‘The stléctién isexcellent. Of the quality of the verse we neéd say 
‘no Midre thar ‘tiat American poetry has been too much despised, atid in 





* Later Lyrics. By T. B. Aldrich. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin’ & 
Company.) 
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this class of poetns we have some of our finest work. For ‘stirring; tri- 
umphant verse, for high, patriotic sentiments, we have every ‘reason’ to 
beprond:of this American war poetry. 
Very appropriately to the season, poetry is appearing in abundance- 
Mr. E. W. Watson is the author of a neat little volume entitled * 70-day 
rand Yesterday. The first half of the book deals with such topics*as 
Heredity, Sin, the Hades of Science and the Evolution of Doubt, which 
subjects are treated in the passionate and highly poetical style whiclrwe 
would expect from the titles. It is said that poetry is of the past, thata 
true poetic spirit is inconsistent with our modern scientific practicalities. 
Tothis it is optimistically, and we believe rightly, responded that poetry 
netd not disappear, but merely change her garb to suit the spirit of the 
‘age. Mr. Watson has attempted to suit his poems to this-theory. He 
-has the modern scientific spirit all right, but in his enthusiasm he forgets 
the poetry. The form is here but the soul is lacking. We would wel- 
come with pleasure a more modern poetry, ifsuch is possible, but it must 
still'be poetry. The truths and incidents must be made alive and made 
new by the imagination ofthe poet. This our present author has entirely 
neglected, and we have but a cold, uninteresting set of verses, as unreal 
in poetry as they are useless in science. 

But about the middle of the volume a change occurs. We leave the 
dissertations on science and suddenly find ourselves in some bright little 
idyls on Sunrise and Sunset and Childhood and Sea. From here ‘tothe 
‘end we enjoy the verses. They are not marked by any spontaneity of 
expression, but the description is highly colored and suggestive,’ the 
‘sentiment light and happy, the language imaginative and melodious. 
“But Mr. Watson has here gone to another extreme and is almost entirely 
Jacking in originality, one quality which we might expect to find in the 
‘author of his scientific verses. Both sentiments and expressions are far 
‘too familiar to readers of poetry to give very keen delight. But they are 
‘pretty and dainty, and some of these old plays of thought are so good 
that we can bear a frequeut repetition. 

The short story is as popular as ever. We are glad to notice among 
the books of the month a tcollection by F. Hopkinson Smith. The 
renrark -of the introductory note is forcible, if somewhat exaggerated : 
‘*Here and there one finds a vagabond pure and simple, and once*in a 
‘Hfetime a gentleman simple and pure.” In the first story we meet-one 
ofthe latter class. ‘‘ Major’? Tom Slocum is delightfc!, . He reminds us 
iat once of our old friend Colonel Carter, and we are glad. to meetanother 
of his kind. His perfect oblivion to the present, his open-handed :gen- 


* To-day and Yesterday. By Edward Willard Watson. (Philadelphia : Henry T. 
Coates & Company.) 

+A Gentleman Vagabond and Some Others. By F. Hopkinson Smith. (Boston 
and New York ; Houghton, Mifflin and Company.) 
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erosity (in the abstract at least) and his reckless hospitality, make him 
a good type of the peerless Southern gentleman. 

His pleasures in life, unfortunately, have mostly to be drawn from 
his imagination. But what an imagination he has! His carpet bag is 
to. him a great trunk, his few acres an estate, his slave or two a retinue— 
for what more could he ask? And his fabrications are so transparent 
and ingenuous that we fully share the indulgence with which they are 
received by his friends. We regret, at the cloce, only that we could not 
longer have enjoyed his companionship. 

Mr. Smith’s works have been so popular chiefly, we bélieve, because 
of the true human sentiments which always dominate theth. And they 
are clothed in such a free, unaffected style that the charm is irresistible. 
In the remaining stories of this volume, however, he has overdrawn his 
account. The strings have been pulled somewhat too far. The senti- 
ment becomes.a trifle extravagant and loses its natural spontaneity. 

In Jonathan we have some exquisite descriptive work and some 
excellent character drawing. Jonathan is an uncouth fellow, but has a 
large, warm heart, and exhibits a wholesome exuberance of feeling 
which is at once amusing and delightful. One point in the work 
impresses us favorably, and that is the variety which runs through it. 
‘Perhaps it is due to our inordinate American desire for change, but we 
appreciate thoroughly the variation which the author has introduced in 
character, plot and setting. 

It may be purely fancy on our part, but the names of many authors 
seem to us to be peculiarly in accord with the nature oftheir work. “The 
names of Tennyson and Longfellow in themselves possess a mellow and 
rythmical flow. Those of Robert Browning and Rudyard Kipling 
betray very different characteristics, while, not to multiply instances, in 
the name of Bret Harte we have an accurate index to the graphic, incisive 
style so peculiar tothe man. *Clarence isa sequel to Susy by the same 
author. Clarence Brant, whom we left in the latter work as the accepted 
suitor of Mrs. Peyton, reappears as the disillusioned husband of this 
woman. The estrangement between them is not due to the disparity of 
their ages but to their antagonistic political beliefs. The story opens in 
California when the first gun of the Civil War had aroused the nation. 
Clarence, with his: Northern sentiments, and his wife, a strong Southern 
sympathizer, cannot agree. For four years they are separated. Suddenly 
they meet in the line of battle and a semi-reconciliation follows. Then 
the wife is killed and Clarence: meets and falls in love with a beautiful 
Southern girl. He is freed from a cloud of treason which ‘fora time 
hung over him. He goes again tothe front ready for further successes 
on the field, and his way is clear for an ultimate marriage with Miss 
Faulkner. 


*Clarence. By Bret Hart. (Boston and New York: Hougton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. 
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Such is a bare outline of the story but only by a perusal of the book 
itself can Clarence be appreciated. Many old friends appear in its 
pages. The ubiquitous, we had almost said inevitable, Colonel Starbot- 
tle speaks with his usual scrupulous politeness; Susy, gay and ambi- 
tious, forsakes her histrionic career in San Francisco to become Mrs: 
Senator Boompointer of Washington ; while Jim Hocker, egotistical and 
mysterious as ever, thrusts his saturine countenance wherever the most 
notoriety, with the least exertion, is to be obtained. 

Boys’ tales of adventure never grow old. The demand for them will 
remain as long as the boys do, and energetic authors will always be 
found to satisfy the demand. *Under the Red Flag by Edward King 
deals with a happy subject for the boys. The plot is set in Paris during 
the French revolution. Two boys are confined in the city with their 
grandfather and their adventures are many and exciting. Through peril 
of all kinds, care and unlimited anxiety, the story is brought at last toa 
happy close. 

Whether it is better to suit the adult readers or what not, at any 
r-te the boys are exceedingly mature for their age. Except in stature 
they: differ very little from their older companions. The plot is very 
wellin its way ; as to the number of adventures we can make no com- 
plaint, nor could wish them more exciting but we do ask for a trifle more 
excuse for their existence. We might believe in art for its own sake but 
none of us has innate love of adventure sufficient to see our hero plunge 
himself into a thousand dangers for the sole reason of having it set 
forth in a story book. And we all admire heroism for its own sake too 
but we like even our story-book hero to remember that he still has some 
humanity in him and is not so infinitely removed from the level of us 
common mortals. 

But the story is in the main interesting and paints with accuracy 
many of the features of those stirring times. Such scenes, however, are 
difficult of adequate portrayal. Even Thackery dared not enter upon 
the field of Waterloo and many modern authors would do well to follow 
his example and not undertake tasks for which they are not equal. We 
cannot say that Mr. King has succeeded brilliantly. 

One field of American literature to which more attention might well 
be paid is college life. The ball has been started. We have Princeton 
Stories, Harvard Stories and Yale Yarns (such asthey are). Weare glad 
to hear from the other side of the house. t+ College Giris has a name to 
recommend it to every collegian not to say a host of non-collegians as 
well. The book comes before usin an attractive dress, illustrated by 





* Under the Red Flag. By Edward King. (Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & 
Company,) 

+ College Girls. Cy Abbe Carter Goodloe. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$1.25. 
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Charles Dana Gibson with whose characteristic sketches we are, all 
acquainted. 

College life is always interesting. It is especially so in girls’ col, 
leges-—at least it looks so from the outside. There are not so many lib-. 
erties as we enjoy but there are, in consequence, more rules to be broken. 
It.is, pleasant to get a glimpse behind the curtain which is usually drawn 
for.ns only after such tantalizing preparations. Just this little complaint, 
however, we should like to make here, that we do not see enongh» of 
this.college life. Of course the title is College Girls and we suppose we 
should have taken it more literally but we did expect to see more of the 
college girl as she is in college and less of the society girl whom we may 
see elsewhere. 

The stories are entertaining from start to finish and often amusing. 
We are introduced to some vivacious and charming young ladies and 
sgme men who are more conventional and not quite so characteristic. 
The purpose of the book, so far as such a work may be said to havea 
purpose, is to recount and illustrate the advantages of higher education 
for girls. A strong plea is made for the college-bred girl as she appears 
in the world. For us who are willing to grant the most extravagant of 
these claims, the moral is not important but we do enjoy the stories. as. 
stories, and though they do not measure up to the highest standards of. 
literature we hail them as the earnest of further. efforts in this sphere. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


The Works of Robert Browning. (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

This is the first complete one-volume edition of Browning’s poetical 
works. It is inexpensive and yet of good, durable quality and fine 
appearance. It deserves a place in the library of all lovers of Browning 
and of every student of poetry. 

The Principles of Argumentation. By George Pierce Baker. (Boston 
and London : Ginn and Company.) 

A strong and suggestive work upon the general methods of debate. 
For lawyers and all those who have any ambition along these lines it 
will be found a most useful book. 

The Greater Poems of Virgil. Vol. I. Edited by J. B. Greenough and 
G. H. Kittredge. (Boston and London: Ginn and Company.) 

A well bound, well illustrated volume of the Aeneid. It contains 
excellent notes and a full vocabulary. 

Responsive Readings. By Henry M. Van Dyke. (Boston and London.: 
Ginn and Company.) 

An excellent selection of Biblical passages for use in the churches. . 
It is admirable in every respect. 

The Double Man. Sy T. B. Dowd. Boston : Arena Publishing Company. 

A strange and fantastic tale of spirits and hypnotism and all kinds 
= myseries, with none too pure a tone and none too interest- 
ing plot. 












